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A New Expression of J. I. Case Skill 


Today, after almost a half century of specialized 
plow building, the J. I. Case Plow Works is adding 
new triumphs to a generation of achievement. 
J. I. Case skill and experience are finding new expres- 
sions in advanced ideas on tractor plows. 

4 * * - * 

The J. I. Case Tractor Plow has the world’s lightest 
draft. That’s because all the “drag” of furrow bottom 
and landside pressure has been eliminated. Also be- 
cause the weight of the frame is carried on the J. I. Case 
dust-proof, easy lubricating, long- 
distance wheels. This plow “rides” 
like a wheeled vehicle— instead of 
dragging like a stone boat. 


The fact that it also has asimple, 
sturdy power-lift; is easily handled 
from the seat of the tractor; and 
enters and leaves the ground in- 


stantly, point first, like a walking 





J. 1. Case Horse 


Drawn Plows 


Sulky, Gang and Walki 
models. World's lighes' 
Draft, Flexible beam and 
““floating”’ bottom insure 
uniform penetration, 

tect beam from ing 
and prevent shares from 
breaking. Strong, depend- 
able, convenient. See your 
J.1, Case Dealeror writeus. 
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plow, completes a plow that will permit turning more 
acres per day and plowing deeper — with less fuel, labor 
and repair expense. It gives any tractor the surplus 
power necessary to break new ground; plow hard, dry 
soil; plow up hill; or plow extra deep; without undue 
strain or excessive fuel consumption. 

* * ~ * * 


Your J. I. Case Dealer will give full details and show 
you why this quality tool renders not only better serv- 
ice but actually costs less. He is usually the best dealer 
in your town. If you don’t know his name, write us, 






J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS, 3:5. 5: Racine, Wis. 


Branches and distribating points at 








maha, ch 
Baltimore, Md. Kansas City, Mo. Bloomington, Ill. 
Washington, D.C. St. Louis, Mo. 
. Oklaboma City, Okla. Syracuse, N.Y. 
G-- > Falls, Montana 
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A WOMAN WITH THE “Y” AT 


—~OR two days we had been within sound of the 
k guns, and had seen them flashing on the hori- 


zon at more or less regular intervals after 
rh . But on this particular day of which I write it 
i n to be rumored that some of us, at any rate, 
y to be permitted to visit “the front.” At about 

in the afternoon our Belgian chauffeur called 
( ention to the sky. We had seen observation 
I s with the tri-color over us often in those days, 
I our Belgjan had detected the interrupted pulsa- 
ti of a Boche engine, and, sure enough, there 
were three German planes above us being engaged 
by three French planes. We could see puff aiter 
I of white smoke issuing from all six, with now 
and then gray blotches of bursting shrapnel. Before 
k one of the planes began to descend rapidly, 


obviously disabled. It seemed to be firing as it 
came down, which gave us hope (afterward realized) 
that it was a Boche plane brought down. 

Ve were still standing with our faces skyward, 
watching the other planes 
—when we were called 


DES MOINES, LOWA, FRIDAY, JANUARY 


By MRS. WINTHROP AMES 


As our eyes became accustomed to the dark, we 
made out that our road was heavily camouflaged 
with bushes on our right. “The Germies could see 
this road with the naked eye by daylight, but for 
the trees,” our Belgian told us. He always called 
the hated race He had once spent six 
months in Hoboken. ‘“That’s why I speak English 
so good,” he explained 

As we went along we could dimly distinguish 
that there were no houses left at all. Portions of 
walls marked where cities and villages had been. 
Now and then a crack of light, as a trap-door was 
opened, showed us that the cellars of the demolished 
houses were alive with our troops. 

Three times we stopped for brief visfts to “Y” 
,u+s, hidden under cover of the trees. Each hut was 
crowded with our soldiers, and all of them, we were 


“Germies.” 





3, 1919 


THE FRONT 


Twice the rear swelled to a crescendo of sound and 
the tent rocked with the vibration. We were per- 
fectly safe, because the Boche guns were aiming at 
batteries away behind us, but it’s much easier to 
believe that a world war is going on when you can 
hear it happening. 

The thing | was mos‘ vividly conscious of was 
the faces of the men. about eighteen of which I 
could see at once in the circle made by the flaring 
candle on my counter. “Want me to be your dog- 
robber?” a voice close behind me inquired. I had 
never met the expression before, but I soon learned 
that it meant that he did all the work while I list- 
ened. Indeed, the only equipment I needed that 
evening was a well-working pair of ears. 

Little Knots of three and four crowded to the 
center, said their say, and were pushed aside by the 
next lot, who wanted cigarettes, candy—anything 
that involved conversation. They did the honors of 
their division in a delightful fashion, one group in- 
troducing and explaining 
the next. 











in for a gas mask drill. 
too well discip- 
lined by that time to ask 
any questions, but as I 
was put thru the drill 
and given a mask to 
hang about my neck, I 
began to have hope that, 
even tho a woman, I was 
to be included in the ex- 
pedition. 

Just when we had be- 
come sufficiently profi- 
cient to get the masks 
on in the requisite num- 
ber of seconds, we heard 
a shout, and looking out 
saw a great motor truck 
loaded with apples from 
Oregon, sweet chocolate, 
crisp wafers and cigar- 


I was 











ettes. The truck was 
driven by a Y. M. C. A. 
man, and two other “Y’s” 
sat on top to act as dis- 
tributing agents. 
Some of the engineers are out on the barbed 
wire,” the division chief told the truck driver, “and 


there’s a good deal of sniping going on. Want to 
wait till after, dark?” 

Guess not,” came back the answer. 
quicker by daylight. So long! 
some of our enlisted men, on their way back to 
the trenches, cheered the truck as it passed them 
just beyond us, and received showers of apples in 
response. 

The dark came very quickly after that, and we 
were told to get into our car and proceed. By that 
time the road was filled with a double procession— 
mule wagons, men and ammunition trucks on their 
way to the front: mule wagons, men and empty 


“It’s easier 


is) 


trucks on their way back to the base. No lights 
Were permitted, not even the chronic and invaluable 
électriec torch. The drivers of the various crawling 
eguipages kept up low whistling signals that in some 
Miraculous manner prevented collisions. 





































































The Road Was Filled With Men on Their Way To 


Front. 








Portions of Walls Marked Where Cities and Villages Had Been. 


delighted to see, were eating Oregon apples with 
keen relish. 

The fourth time we stopped, our guide, the divi- 
sional “Y” chief, said: “Sorry, Mrs. Ames, no 
women allowed beyond this point. As a matter of 
fact, you're the first American woman to get so far. 
We'll be back for you in about three hours, and I 
guess you'll find something inside here to keep you 
busy meantime.” 

At his signal, a little crowd of men came out of 
a tent and led me inside. It was a large tent, called 
an “abri”’ in army circles at the moment. Three 
days before it had been pitched there in the woods, 
and already some seven or eight hundred boys were 
in and out nightly. Inside, it was lighted by flicker- 
ing candles. On each side were long tables where 
enlisted men were writing letters, sitting, standing, 
crowded in on one another. 

As a path was made for me to the counter at the 
far end, I heard one young soldier say to another: 
“Quit your writing; there’s a real American lady.” 
It gave me an odd sensation. 

“It’s seven months since most of these fellows 
have seen an American woman,” the local “Y” sec- 
retary told me. “Don’t you want to keep house for 
a while? I'll turn in for a bit of sleep if you will.” 

Of course I jumped at the chance. I afterward 
learned that the secretary, a man of forty-five or 
so, having worked all the previous night, had walked 
into the town that day (six miles) for letter paper 
for his regiment. “It’s rather precious,” he told me. 
“Don’t let any one man write more than eight let- 
ters, will you?” 

The secretary had intended bringing back his 
own mess-kit, as he always had to borrow dishes 
from a friendly corporal for the second round of 
“chow,” Dut he had omitted these personal luxuries 
in favor of the things most in demand by his men. 

So I began the most wonderful three hours I 
ever spent. The steady roar of the guns formed an 
almost negligible background to the experience. 





“T suppose that a lady 
doesn’t undtrstand very 
much of what war is 
really like,”” said one in- 
fantry sergeant. Well, 
this lady certainly did 
not—just for the sake of 
hearing it described by 
the men who make it. 


“When we write let- 


ters, we just say ‘Hello’ 
and ‘Good-bye’,” one man 
told me. “That much 





means an answer in time 
and lets the folks know 
we're alive and kicking.” 
But their real letters are 
told over the canteen 
counter, as I found out 
that night 

A group of engineers 
deseribed gleefully the 
half-hour of fun they had 
had that afternoon. “You 
see nights we have to 
mend the barbed wire by 
feeling. It’s slow and ‘scratchy, but we got out by 
daylight today and did a lot before the snipers got 
busy and our lieutenant called us in.” 

Two field artillery men had a good word for the 
infantry, represented by a young private standing 
near. “They are the fellows, you know. They go 
over the.iop.” “Yes, but we get better protection 
now,” the infantryman replied. “Do you know, till 
our fellows got at it, it took two minutes to get bar- 
rage fire to back us up. Now it only takes twenty- 
five seconds.” 

The pride of being Americans was in all they 
said. Nearer the coast, and amongst the newly- 
arrived troops, I had sometimes felt this American- 
ism to be bumptious and offensive, but here it 
showed for what it really is—their religion and 
“cave de secours” in time of stress and danger. 

“They say some of the others have shot them- 
selves up to get out of it, but that’s not an Ameri- 
can trick,” one said. ‘No, siree, every American 
wants to getintothescrapas (Concluded on page 6) 

















Sure Enough, It Was a Boche Plane Brought Down. 
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Mobilizing the Farm Bureaus 


\' A MEETING he } nal A ciation f 
4 { ty Agr , A og } i t Chicaerr 














ri i t i i Ccako 
é ) I ¢ idop ed v ( 
f oO 1¢ ‘ 
i I ta Vitai 1 ( I 
the ce of agi re has b t 
this In $ adop i are to 
the « tha A ( f ’ na- 
tior ‘ n of ’ S ity farm | LUIS 
to th d that Vv may serve e I er in a mucl 
large t 1 her re. 

The addresses of the presider cretary and 
the discussi thruout the meet ywed very 
clearly that the county agents in attendance are alive 
to the need of an aggressive farm organization that 
will help the farmer not alone in his farm opera- 
tions, but in his dealings wit h other interests. Mr 
Heat pr in his opening address, said: “Is 


ultural agent to be the 


icational branch of o1 


with idea in view of going out 


the county 


agent of an ed 


simply 
government, 
and educating 

the farmers: or is he to be largely responsible to 
the executive committee in charge of the local coun- 
ty association? Is it not that we have been 
tryir t the farmer too much? Has not 
the time about arrived when we should change our 
plans and methods of work in our various agricul- 
tural institutions and our governmental departments 
of as ulture? I wonder if the best type of county 











a faci 


educate 





r 


agent is not that of man who corresponds to the 
commercial club secretary, so far as general condi- 
tions are concerned. This man must look after the 
general interests of the county for which he works; 


phases of agriculture, of 
anization methods and va- 
propositions.” 


must idy the changing 
onditions, of org 


er general 


market « 
rious ot! 


The secretary, Mr. Carl Kennedy, said: “In the 
majority of these farm bureaus, steps are being 
taken to represent the business interests as well 


as the production interests of the farmer; but up to 


the present time but little work has been possible 
along business lines, and for two reasons{f One is 
that the government program has been mainly a 
prod on program, and the other is that the busi- 


ness end of farming largely involves questions not 
contrelleble within the county, and up to the present 


me the farmers have had no state or federal or- 
ganization to lay out such a plan of work or to rep- 
resent them in a large way.” 

The thought voiced by these two officers of the 
organization seemed to be endorsed by practically 
all of the county agents present. The feeling seemed 
to be that in every state the farm bureaus should 
be organized into a state organization of some sort 
and that one or more people should be employed 
constantly to represent the farmer in his dealings 
with other organized interests 


tallize into 
Chicago 
eeting of 


the 


Perhaps the first formal eff 
general thought expressed at 
was taken in Iowa last week At a m 


atives of the various farm 


ort to crys 


action the 


represent bureaus of 








state veld at Marshalltown, « Friday, December 

27th, e lowa State Farm Bureau Federation was 

forme This meeting was attended by one or more 

s from ¢ h of seventy county farm bureau 

I were a number of county 

s also in attendance, but as visitors and not 

Tl purpose the meeting, as stated by Mr 

Ju president of the Polk County Farm Bureau 

and Hov i esident of e Marshall County 
Farn ! rm a » business or 

i i f ’ \ rm bureaus 
va lelegates ‘ e of é d on the 
I A ¢ l App ed to draw up a 














constitution and by-laws, which was presented in 
the afternoon and adopted. The purpose of the or- 
ganization, as stated in the first article of the con- 
stitution, is to promote the business, educational, 
and social welfare of the farmers of Iowa. Further 

















details as to this organization will be found else- 
where in this issi 

Wallaces’ Farmer regards this movement as one 
of the most sensible efforts towards an organization 

ca “rs th has yet been made. Those gentle- 
) 1 an ve part in launching it clearly 
have ) han to build f n organiza- 
iarm sent t of va can be 
expres a authoritative, leve led way, 
id thru which t farmers of the ate may act 
collectively to promote their business, educational 
and soci 
¢ 5 
Th e Cs attle Supp 
_ IOWA correspondent writ 
“ nt » time I t n y ed ils 
i ‘ kept n con , a carcity of 
cat would e to have yo raizghtforward 
ry i ) ct.’ 

So far illace Farmer is informed 1ere 

are 1 t v able s istic ivailal to the 
r of he United §S es 

world ) United States, the « 
a pl | l v the Vepartn 

tt ton knows W r these are trust- 
wort t | the 1 tin ey seem 
» ha been borne out by later mar ngs At 
other times they have been very far out of line with 
he r of the ul ur ithstand- 
ng thes é hich hav ve ith such 
ret s al by some ho } sumed to 
speak } Depa yf Agricul- 
ture fi zreatly 1 ‘eased number of 
cattle in the 1 ted States The Department re- 
ports 56,592,000 ttle in the United States on Janu- 
ary 1, 1914, and 66,830,000 on January 1, 1918, a very 
large increase And we suspect that these figures 
indicate the true situation, mainly because, in view 
of all of the conditions, an increase in cattle would 
seem to be logical. 

From the time we entered the war a great many 
people,.some of them in positions of responsibility 
and some not, have talked most recklessly concern- 
ing the wholesale killing off of the cattle herds of 
Great Britain, France, Russia and Germany, and 
have argued from this that the farmers of the Uni- 
ted States should exert themselves to increase theig 
own cattle herds. These oracles have held out as 


one reason for such increase the expectation of sell- 
ing breeding stock in large numbers to Great Britain 
and Europe—a purely visionary expectation. 
Reliable figures from these countries are about 
as difficult to obtain as from the United States, but 
such as we have show that there has not been any 
such wholesale killing off of cattle as we have been 
told. In July, 1918, the British minister of agricul- 
ture, in an address, stated that were then 
more than 300,009 more cattle in Great Britain than 
in 1914. The United States Food Administration last 
fall published what purported to be an official state- 


there 


ment from France, which showed that the number 
of cattle in that country had decreased from 14,- 
000,000 in 1914 to 12,000,000 in 1918, but this de- 


indicate any lessening of cattle pro- 
It would not more than account 
for the French cattle which were stolen by the Ger- 
mans in that part of France which they had in- 
vaded. And we are told that the French are now 
increasing cattle 

Apparently, war conditions in ‘both France and 
England did not discourage the production of cattle 
This also seems logical. War conditions put a pre- 
mium upon the production of grain therefore, 
discon production of hogs, which are grown 


crease did not 
duction in France. 


their 


and, 


rage the 





— on grain, and also the old-time fattening of 

tle. By the same reasoning, war conditions seem 
to encourage t! production of cattle to consume 
the rough feed ch would otherwise go to waste 

Most extravagant statements are made as to the 
reduction of cattle in Russia. We don have any 
facts at all as to the situation in Russia, but we 
absolutely disbeliev hese statements which indi- 
cate a 10les reduction in their cattl It is our 
»p 1 that there has been any marked change 
in the number of cattle in Russia, it has been an 
increase ra than a decrease We reach this 
opi ~ y from the logic of t! situation The 
unsett ) ns in Russia do n make for the 
heavy marketing of cattle, but te the contrary 
In a cou vy torn by revolutio r sportation and 
packing < a s tend to hold the « tle back in 
the co ry {s for Germany and Ausiria, we see 
t s to suppose that cattle eae yn in either 
of these countries has been influenced fferently 
than in France and Great Britain 

I t up, ! we give it as our opinion 
—and H m inderstood that this is nothing but 
in op ) that there is no great scarcity of cattle 


and that the 


ates or Europe, 


; sither th Tin Sy 
in either the United St 





man who is straining himself to increase his cattle, 
in anticipation of a great shortage, is likely to bs 
disappeinted. 

It is quite true that the people connected with 
the central markets, whether as commission mer- 
chants, stock yards owners, or packers, or men con- 
nected with market papers, are talking freely of a 
cattle shortage. It is just as well to remember that 
the opinions of such people are likely to be biased, 
pedhaps unconsciously. It is to the advantage of 
of these folks who are interested in the central 
markets. directly or indirectly, that there shall be 
large supply of live stock at all times. The greats 
the number of cattle and hogs that go to marke 
the more money there is for those who are cor 
nected with the operation of these markets. W 
are not saying that any of them would deliberate! 
misrepresent the facts; but all of us are more or 
less unconsciously biased by our own interests. 


all 


The farmer and ranchman in the western cattle 
country is going to keep the fullest possibile number 


of cattle on his land, because that is all it is good 
for; and he is going to do this without much regar 
to prices, because if the grass is not eaten it gos 


to waste. The farmer in the humid section is goins 
to keep just as many cattle as he needs tec consume 
h ighage. He can afford to sell his grain in the 


-attle and hogs, even if he géts no mor 
for it than he would get as grain, because, when he 
stock he retains a larger amount of fe: 
his farm 

ointed out that probably the increase i 
h to keep up with the increase 


feeds it to 


It is | 


Catitie 1s not enoug 





in | ation, and, therefore, cattle prices should 
be hig! But the higher cattle prices are, the les 
beef people eat. During the past four years, ther 
1as been a tremendous reduction in the amount ¢ 
meat consumed per capita in the meat-eating coun 
tries. Therefore, it is not safe to increase the cat 
tle supply simply because we may have fewer now 
in proportion to population than we had ten or 


twenty years ago. Our suggestion is that the corn 
belt farmers should keep their normal number of 
cattle for the purpose of consuming their roughage 
but should be very slow to make any considerable 
increase in numbers. 


co 8 8 


**Freedom of the Seas’ 


N ARKANSAS reader, Mr. C. Chapin, refer- 
“ ring to our recent editorial under the heading, 
‘Agricultural Reconstruction,” in which we told of 
the refusal of the State Department to give pass- 
ports to representatives of the National Board of 
Farm Organizations, writes: 

“The freedom of the seas was one of the things 
we were fighting for in this war, freedom for neutral 
ships and non-belligerents to travel on the 
Apparently the Department of State and the Depart 
ment of Agriculture have joined together to deny 
this right to the tarmer. Surely the farmers should 
have the right to send representatives of their own 
choosing to study questions which affect them.” 

Our correspondent is exactly right. The refusal 
to grant passports to representatives of the farmers 
was, to put it mildly, a high-handed proceeding. Our 
Arkansas correspondent asks what can be done 
about it. Perhaps some vigorous letters on the sub- 
ject, addressed tc the senators and congressmen 
from the different states, might be helpful. It would 
at least give them notice that the farmers of the 
country are taking note of these various discrimina- 
tions against them. 

fe 2 w@ 
Argentine Grain Prices 

T IS reported by the United States Food Adminis 
tration that an allied buying commission was 
able to purchase recently in Argentina, corn at 62 
cents a bushel, oats at 45 cents and wheat at $1.56 
In the price-leveling process which will occur dur 
ing the two or three years, will Argentina 
prices tend to approach our prices, or will our 
prices approach those of Argentina? If the normal 
price of corn in the United States goes hack to 60 
ents a bushel there will be some real hard times 

for the farmers. 


seas 


next 


oS 28 8 
Our First Mules 


EORGE WASHINGTON is said to have been the 
pioneer mule breeder of the United States 
Shortly after the close of the Revolutionary war 
he asked our representative in Spain to secure for 


him a Spanish jack “of the best breed.” At that 
time, the exportation of jacks from Spain was for- 


but when the 
he sent 


the 


bidden, 
request, 
One of 


king learned of Washington's 
him two jacks and two jennets 
jacks died on the voyage, but the other 
arrived safely at Mount Vernon, in December, 178 

He attracted so much attention that he was sent on 
a tour the south, and earned for General Wash- 
ington $678.64. ‘This jack, called Royal Gift, was 
used on many of the mares at Mount Vernon, and 
Washington became an enthusiastic mule breeder. 
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The Department of Labor and the 
Department of Agriculture 

‘VERY year we receive from the United States 
k Department of Labor a number of most excel- 
publications. Some of these give in a very com- 
manner, the wholesale and retail prices of 
at representative markets. Figures are also 
as to rates of wages and conditions‘of work 
fferent industries and in different cities. So far 
e have observed, the Department of Labor does 
1ake any special effort to teach city workmen 
to do their work more efficiently. The chief 
t seems to be to give laborers accurate data as 
st of living and as to wages, strikes and general 
loyment conditions. In other words, the chief 
the Department of Labor seems to be 
in laborers a true appreciation of their stra- 
position in relation to the classes of 
s ty. This is a fine thing, and can not but be 
ful both to the laboring class and to society as 


to de- 


other 


ole. 
The attitude of our Department of Agriculture 
t ird the farmer is much different than the atti- 


taken by the Department of Labor toward the 
workman. The chief aim of the Department of 
Agriculture seems to be to show the farmer how to 
-how to produce more. True, the Bureau of 

Crop Estimates of the Department of Agriculture 
furnishes some excellent statistical matter. But 
even the data of this department seems to be pre- 
pared from the standpoint of getting the farmers to 
produce more, rather than giving them information 
which will enable them to bargain on even terms 
with the other classes of society. The Department 
of Labor concerns itself very intimately with figures 
showing the cost of living of the laboring man. The 
Department of Agriculture does not seem to be 
greatly concerned either in the farmer’s cost of 
living nor in the cost of production of farm products. 

The Bureau of Markets, which is a part of the 
Department of Agriculture, should be of some serv- 
ice to the farmer, but during the two years of its 
existence it has not measured up to its opportuni- 
ties. It issues a great mass of material which, so 
far as giving the farmer any intelligent idea of sup- 
ply and demand conditions, is so much Greek. We 
hope the management of the Bureau of Markets will 
soon get to the point where its statistics will be put 
in more understandable form—condensed and inter- 
preted—and then made generally available. 

There was some hope at one time that the Divi- 
of Farm Management of the Department of 
Agriculture would give the farmer a little intelli- 
gent information as to how to arrange his business 
and to meet market conditions. The attitude of the 
present Secretary of Agriculture, however, seems to 

licate that nothing is to be hoped for from this 
division at any time in the near future. 

During the past three years we have given in 
Wallaces’ Farmer month by month data concerning 
the steer, hog and butter markets, which should be 
of some strategic value to the farmer in his bar- 
gaining. And, incidentally, we believe that any in- 

‘mation of this sort must ultimately prove to be 

service to the nation as a whole. Much of this 
nformation really should have been presented by 

» Department of Agriculture if its purpose is to 

p the farmer instead of simply inciting him to 
roduce more. 

Why can’t we have a Department of Agricul- 
ture which represents farmers as effectively as the 
Department of Labor represents laborers? The De- 
partment of Agriculture certainly has sufficient 
funds. 
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The Farmer and the War 


il even the farmer himself realizes how large 
a a part the farmers of the country had in the 

Last summer, General Crowder, the national 
1 of the administration of the draft, published 
ie statistics concerning the first draft, from 
ch it appears that about 26 per cent of all 
men in the first draft army were from the 
farms. Naturally, these statistics covered the entire 
country. 

From time to time Wallaces’ Farmer has assert- 
ed that a considerably larger percentage of the arm- 

of the corn belt were made up of farmers; but 
until now we have had no definite information upon 

subject. W. C. Boardman, farm help specialist 
the South Dakota Agricultural College, has re- 
cently stated that in three typical counties in that 
te he found that 78.8 per cent of all the men reg- 
ered were from the farms, and that 78.4 per cent 
of all the men taken were from the farms. These 
res confirm what we have been saying from 
time to time. 

Why should not similar statistics be prepared for 
every county in the seven corn belt states? Pro- 
fessors Bliss and Macdonald, of the extension de- 
partment of the Iowa Agricultural College at Ames, 
were engaged in compiling just such information 
When peace came. There is, of course, no such vital 
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need for the knowledge now, but nevertheless it 
should be compiled in a very thoro manner, in or 
that the share the farmer had in furnishing fighting 
men should become generally known There has 


been altogether tco much _loose talk’ concerning the 
exemption of farmers Everybody who has given 
attention to it Knows that the percentage of ex- 


emption was not as great as among most other 
classes of men, but the daily press and the maga- 
zines have made city people believe otherwise 

truth should be known. We would like to see the 


tural county take time 
this winter to dig information, not only 
with regard to the draft army, but covering volun- 
tary enlistments as well. 


county agents of every agricul 


out this 
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The Khaki University 


lg before there was any talk of an armistice, 

the far-seeing men at the head of the Y. M. 
C. A. work overseas anticipated the coming of 
peace. They that with the termination of the 
fighting there would follow a period of inactivity 
which might become a period of very great demor- 
alization to our troops, unless they could be kept 
busy at something in which they were really in- 
terested. 


saw 


So they planned an educational campaign. They 
enlisted the services of some of the most able 


educators of the United States, men who had had 
large administrative experience in educational work. 
They secured the names and addresses of educa- 
tional men of all sorts who were serving in the army 
and in this way made up a tentative teaching force. 

The Khaki University is already doing business. 
Classes have been organized for the men, and many 
of them are running in full force. There is an aston- 
ishingly large percentage of our soldiers who can 
not read and write, and these have been organized 
into primary classes. There is a still larger number 
who have completed only grade-school courses. For 
these men courses have been worked out which will 
correspond roughly to the high school course. Espe- 
cial attention is being given to vocational educa- 
tion. There are courses in engineering, in various 
branches of science, and in many different trades 
and professions. 

Very likely the most popular of all the courses 
will be the one in agriculture. This is under the 
general supervision of Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
president of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
He sailed for France about six weeks since. More 
than 25 per cent of all our soldiers went from the 
farms. Naturally the classes in agriculture will ap- 
peal to them. French farming will furnish an 
object lesson; and the large number of men in the 
army who were instructors in agricultural colleges, 
or who had taken agricultural courses, can be drawn 
upon for the teaching forces. 

This educational program is one of the means by 
which the Y. M. C. A. hopes to prevent the period of 
demobilization from becoming a period of demoral- 
ization. 
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Trees as Memorials 


EOPLE are talking of memorials to our soldiers 
of the great war. If we follow the customs of 
the past, these will mostly take the form of monu- 
ments and statues erected in public places in the 
cities and towns. Sometimes they will be general 
in their character, but mostly will commemorate 
some well-known officer, with a modest tablet for 
the enlisted men. Some of the cities are talking 
of memorial buildings to be used in some public 
way. 

The farm boys of the nation have had such a 
large part in this war that, whatever the cities may 
do, we should like to see memorials which will 
bring to the minds of future generations, and espe- 
cially the people on the farms, the part their own 
folks had in the active service in the great struggle. 

Professor McCall, of the South Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, has made a splendid suggestion. He 
says: “Let us plant trees of tribute to those who 
have served. A ‘tombstone is dull and iedious. It 
can not supply the charm of the living tree. The 
tree has life, and each season takes on new growth 
and beauty. It radiates new life and hor>. good 
cheer and protection, to all who come near.’ 

This is a fine suggestion, and the place to plant 
the trees is out in the country where the boys lived. 
Why should not every township set aside say five 
acres of ground, located as nearly as possible in 
the center of the township, and plant it to trees? 
This would make a gathering place for future gen- 
erations. It would perpetuate more beautifully than 
anything else possibly could the memory of the 
men who went from that township. 

It should be a grove of hardy, enduring trees— 
oaks, elm, birch, some evergreens, a few weeping 
willows. The softer, quick-growing trees could be 
planted in alternate rows to begin with, and cut out 
as they retarded the growth of the better trees. A 
suitable tablet could be put at the entrance to the 
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supreme sacrifice. After a while a community 
could be erected in the center of th grove 

What a fine thing it would be for the people of 
any township to do this, and what a fine thing it 
would be for future generations, if in every town- 
ship there should be planted a memorial grove of 
this sort, and how beautifully i tuld commemorate 
the lives of those who risked all to fight justice 
and righteousness! 

~ os ~ 
The Hog Outlook 

. IOWA correspondent writes 
& I would like to knov whether you 
have any figures as to the number hogs raised 
this year in the United States Hoy yuld you 
interpret the present congested co! n f the 
hog market? For local corn, we feeders are paying 
$1.40 and better, and the prospects are certainly for 
$1.50 corn some time in the near future. This looks 
like a risky speculation on hogs if the supply of hogs 
still on feed is much above normal. On what basis 
is the minimum price of hogs for each mon now 
set?” 

There are no absolutely reliable figures on the 
number of hogs anywhere available. The estimates 


by the Department of Agriculture indicate that the 
spring pig crop this year was about 8 per cent 
larger than last year. In Iowa and Illinois it is 
supposed to be fully 15 per cent larger than last 
year. The runs at the central markets in Novem- 
ber and December of this year would seem to in- 
dicate that the hog crop this vear was much above 
that of a year ago. 

Our opinion of the matter is that the action of 
the hog market in October, together with the com- 
ing of peace, has scared the hog producers to such 
an extent that they wish to market all the hogs 
possible while the price is being held up to $17.50. 
In early November the $17.50 price was supposed to 
apply only until the first of December. But later in 
the month it was advanced until the first of January, 
and finally, in December, it was advanced until the 
first of February. Of course, with the price being 
assured only for a short time in the future, many 
hog men thought it wise to unload at once. The 
exceptionally fine weather which prevailed during 
a large part of November and December also en- 
couraged this unloading. Exceedingly heavy runs 
may continue during the greater part ot January 
and possibly during the first part of February. We 
expect these heavy runs not because there are such 
an extraordinarily large number of hogs in the coun- 
try, but because the price is now fairly good, and 
no one knows just what is going to happen after 
the first of February. Beginning some time in «eb- 
ruary, we expect the runs to be smaller than they 
were in February of 1918. In our opinion, the situa- 
tion will be such after the middle of February that 
the market will take care of itself very nicely with- 
out any government help. 
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The Price of Farm Implements 


HBPRE seems to be a feeling on the part of some 

dealers and farmers that leads them to delay 
buying such implements as will be needed for the 
coming crop season, on the theory that there will 
be a reduction in the price. Wallaces’ Farmer does 
not pose as a prophet, but we see no good reason 
to hope for such reduction during the next six 
months. Implement manufacturers must work well 
ahead. The implements which will be sold for use 
this coming season must be made from materials 
purchased at war prices and by labor drawing war 
wages. 

Mr. Todd, of Deere & 
subject at the recent 
Dealers’ Association, at 
prices, he said: 

“The implement industry has on hand practically 
all of the material required to produce the goods 
which will be sold during the coming spring. Con- 
sequently there is nothing in the trend of the mar- 
ket that could afford any relief in cost for the 
spring season. There can be no substantial reduc- 
tion in the price of any class of material until the 
cost of living goes down.” 

It is highly important that there be no shortage 
in the supply of the implements needed for growing 
the 1919 crop, and the wise thing is for both the 
dealer and the farmer not to delay their purchases 
in the hope of any sudden drop in prices, but to get 
the machines needed and be ready for the spring 
season. 


Company, dealt with this 
meeting of the Implement 
Milwaukee. Concerning 


o << 
\ THENEVER we feel disposed to brag about the 
part we played in the war, let us remember 
that if all our soldiers overseas had been sent by 
the state of New York alone, the number would 
have been no greater in proportion to population 
than enlisted voluntarily in little Scotland. 
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A Woman With the “Y” at 
the Front 
(Continued from third page.) 

quick as he can, and when he’s there 
he sticks.” 

“They say 
shot themselves up to 
but that’s not an 


some of the others have 
get out of i 


American trick,” 


34 
l, 


one 


said. ““No, siree, every American wants 
to get into the scrap as quick as he 
can, and when he’s there he sticks.” 

“Yes ir,” another put in 1ess 
most of us Americans are prepared to 
take \ t we get standing up.” “Yeh; 
that’s what I say,” quite a chorus of 
Voice re plic 1. 

“See if any of the first aid men are 
in,” meone directed. “They ought to 
tell lady what they do.” A search 
in the crowded, improvised club room 


developed three. 
“Are you stretcher-bearers?” I in- 





quired, as they were brought to my 
candle 

“N¢ ma’am we’re not!” their 
spokesman explained. “Stretcher-bear- 
ers can make a break for cover with 
their load. We can’t, that’s all.” 

“What they do,” an engineer ex- 
plained, “is to stand by, there in No- 
Man’s Land, giving first aid the best 
way they can. Soon as they give one 
man over to the stretcher bearers, 
they carry on to another. See?” I did 
see. got the highest percentage 
of casualties there is,” the first aid 
man finished, in the manner of stat- 


ing a truth of which he was proud, but 
too much of a gentleman to boast of 


The camp cook was presented next, 
and much good-natured abuse flung 
at him by all nearby 

“They expect ten courses a meal 
served on gold platters,” he told me; 
“but ist wish we could have you to 
dinne vith us once I bet you'd say 
half of ‘em never ate such cooking be 
fore in their lives.” 

A few days later I had occasion to 
observe that this was much nearer the 
truth than I then pposed rhe sol- 
dier’s how” is delicious, well and 
wholesomely cooked, bountiful and 
nouri ng 

Several times IT noticed one particu- 
lar f: on the edge of the light that 
my ca idle gave Twice I asked its 
owner if he wanted anything ‘No, 
ma’am,” he answered both times, but 
he didn’t move away. The third time 
I spoke to him he answered, “No, 


ma’am, | just thought I'd 
another American lady.” 

I'm glad to say I saw that lad at Aix 
les Bains a few weeks later, where six- 
teen Y. M. C. A. canteen girls were 
trying to make the enlisted men on 
leave realize that American women are 
still in the world, and have for their 
main concern the welfare of the Amer- 
ican troops in France. 


never see 


They were not a serious crowd in 
that tent that night; in fact, they 
made a point of detailing their pet 
jokes. “See America first’ was their 
motto, and they declared they meant 


to “swear off from globe-trotting” af- 
ter this 














“French is a lying language,” one 
man assured me. “We Knew that the 
minute we found out what ‘en repos’ 
meant.” (He pronounced it “N Re- 
pose.”’) “Yes, siree, Bob! We never 
worked so hard in our lives,” another 
man echoed him. “I'm not going to 
learn ir old language if that’s how 
near com’s to saying what they 
mean.” 

“Want to see letter fr my 
mothe another man asked n Of 
course I did. “I ran away from home 
when | was fourteen,” he explained 
as he edged near “I went to the 
Philip a Cuba 1 Mexico 
about every place ‘ss—and I 
er k n where | ’ but v n | got 
to Fr and } 1 all the llows 
talki about their mothers, my hear 
got kinda s ind | wrote home to 
see if the old lad: is still alive.” 

She was alive, and had written brief- 
ly, db from a proud heart She had 
put out a servi« flag as soo! is 
letter had arrived 

“Makes a fellow feel good to know 
thers one of em out,” he aid, and 
agai here was a chi of “Yups” 
fron ll abou 

They seemed to have littl rest 
in the world outside of the sector 
wher they we! but the gossip of 
their Vision absorbed the Were 
they make an: ne There was 
a hill in front 1 lat they felt 
su sey could : N man there 
but would h ed ¢ I vithin 











the hour on such an errand. 

Money had temporarily lost its value. 
The most expensive cigarettes were 
most in demand, and just which man 
out of a group paid seemed to make 
no difference at all. 

The gas mask, of which I was so 
proud, and a mate to which was slung 
aBout every man there, was quickly 
taken from me. “I'll stand here with 
it, and I could get it on you quicker 
than you gould yourself, if the warning 
came,” a young lineman said; “but it’s 





no kind of a thing to see on an Amer- 
ican woman.” 

I wanted some water, and started to 
dip it out of a pail that stood nearby, 
but my hosts wouldn’t have it. “There 
is chlorine or something in it,” one 
explained, “and it doesn’t taste good. 
I'll run down to the Cap.’s and get you 
some.” In vain I protested that I had 
been inoculated as much as any of 
them; but the man who insisted was 
gone before I had finished speaking. 

He came back in about twenty min- 





Hos Profits 


In spite of tremendous receipts, the 
which began in 
November continued thru December. 
rT ee: . 
The chief difficulty from the stand- 
point of the farmer was the occa- 
sional embargo on shipments 

The December price averaged $17.55, 
which was enough to give a nice profit 
to nearly all hog men except those in 
the drouth-stricken areas of the south- 
The corn which went into these 
December hogs—on a Chicago No. 2 
basis—averaged $1.563 a bushel. As a 
ten-year average Chicago hogs have 
sold during the month of December for 
a price per cwt. equal to 10.4 bushels 
of such corn. The value of this amount 


favorable situation 


weact 
west 
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and Losses 


of corn this year gives $16.26 as the 
corn price of hogs. ‘The actual price 
was $17.55, or there was a profit of 
$1.29. The proift area which began in 
November continues in December and 
gives promise of continuing for several 
months at least. 

On the thirteen-bushel basis, as pro- 
mulgated in November of 1917, the 
price of hogs in December should have 
been $18.21. The corn price of hogs 
in January will be about $16.69, and 
in February about $17.05. Hogs will 
unquestionably sell to make a nice 
profit for several months to come, but 
it is very doubtful if they will at any 
time bring the thirteen-bushel ratio 
price mentioned above. 
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As the average of ten years it has re- 
quired the value of 65 bushels of such 
corn 


to convert the feeder weighing 
1,000 pounds in June into the 1,300- 
pound fat steer of the December mar- 
ket. This year 1,000-pound feeders in 


June cost $109, and the tofal cost, fin- 


ished in December, was about $209%0 
The actual selling price in December 
was about $16.20 per cwt., or $210.60 
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During the six months extending ; for a 1,300-pound fat steer. The profit 
from June, 1918, to December, 1918, oo $1.30 per head. i 
No. 2 Chicago corn averaged $1.543. ith corn as high as it is now, i 


looks as tho fat 1,300-pound steers can 
not go much below $16 a cwt. during 
the next three or four months without 
causing a loss to the average feeder. 
The safe method of steer feeding this 
winter would seem to be the light 
grain and heavy silage plan, as advo- 
cated by our corn belt experiment sta- 
tions. However, we do not anticipate 
any very losses, even tho old- 
fashioned, heavy corn rations are used. 


serious 
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utes with a cup carefully covered with 
paper—not on account of germs, as he 
explained to the guying crowd—but to 
keep it from spilling as he made his 
way back in the dark. 

“You're too good,” I said, as I took 
the cup. 

“Sure, nothing’s too good for a wo- 
man,” he answered. “Stay here, and 
we'll make you comfortable—we cer- 
tainly will.” 

It is unnecessary to add that nothing 
short of absolute orders would hay 
taken me away from that tent full 
men hungry for the sight and sound 
something that made their mothe 
and wives and sister; and sweethearts 
seem not so far away. But befor: 
left France I had the satisfaction 
hearing that “my tent” now has two 
the finest women in the world in ec 
stant attendance. 

“Dia you feel uncomfortable m 
away from anyone of your sex?” I wa 
asked, when I was finally collect 
from the men of my party returnin 
from the trenches. I could scarcely 
find words to explain how confortable 
I had felt. I am sure that any woman 
from sixteen to sixty is as safe in a 
camp of American soldiers as sh 
would be in a nunnery. If one man so 
much as looked disrespectfully at her 
he would be torn into shreds ‘by a thou- 
sand eager hands. 





There has been a steady growth in 
the number of codperative live stock 
shipping associations organized in 
Iowa, and it is estimated that at the 
present time there are more than two 
hundred such associations. One of 
them, in Winneshiek county, did a 
business last year of more .than one 
million dollars. Members of these as- 
sociations are highly pleased with their 
operation, and estimate that they save 
from 25 to 75 cents per hundred pounds 
of live stock shipped. 
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Let this 


FREE Book 
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Choose From Our 200 Tested Plans 


Our Ready-Cut Methods Will Save Material, 
Labor and Money for You 


ORDON-VAN TINE Ready-Cut methods 
have always saved home builders a 
great deal of money. They are indispens- 
able to economy. Your carpenters can erect 
these homes in a fraction of the usual time, 
easily. Ready-Cut is the modern, scientific 
way. War-time demands of speed and effici- 
ency have caused U. S. Government and large 
corporations to buy thousands of Gordon-Van- 
Tine Ready-Cut Homes, thus proving suprem- 
acy of Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut system. 
All the difficult cutting and fitting is done by 
electric saws at our factory, and all pieces 
are numbered to correspond with plans. 


Why It Pays to Build Now 


So much building has been put off that, with 
peace re-established, there will quickly be a 
mad rush to build. And prices of building will 
then go very high. They will likely stay high 
for years. Our free book can now save you 
easily up to thirty, forty or even fifty percent. 
Get it and select from our 200 tested plans. 
Each one proved by repeated building. any 
adapted from designs by the best architects in 
the country. Perfected in every detail. All at 
wholesale prices. Get the book right away. 


Highest Grade Materials 


Highest grade material exactly as specified 
is our standards. Everything is accurately 
described. You know exactly what you are 
getting. We back up all with our absolute 
binding guarantee—money back if not satis- 
fied! Choicest Yellow Pine for rough frame- 
work, Cypress for exposed parts, firest 


oe 


bungalow. Wholesale price for material 


OUI vcncseccccccvccnssccsccccccsecescce 


room cottage in America. Wholesale 


price for material complete.............. $1043 


convenience that has a distinct appeal. 
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Home Plan No. 1434—A very popular six-room 


Home Plan No. 1164—The_ most attractive five. 


Home Plan No. 1309—A one-floor plan with every 









$1609 





Wholesale price for material Cie. 1 182 


Washington Red Cedar shingles, the best hard- 
ware, etc., invariably go into Gordon-Van Tine 
homes. They are built to last. 


Buy At Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale buying and direct-to-you-selling 
cut out “in-between” costs. Labor-saving 
by Ready-cut methods another saving. You 
profit by building our way up to 50% less 
than usual figures. Tenant farmers, put the 
question of a new home up to the owner. 
Present prices are lowect and a new home 
now is a sound investment. 


Shipped Promptly Anywhere 


We make complete shipment promptly. 
All materials reach you as you ne.d them. 
Safe arrival guaranteed no matter where you 
live. Our big reserve stock of Ready-Cut 
homes means hurry-up service at the very 
time when building materials are scarce locally 
almost everywhere 


Send Coupon Now —Today! 


Our big FREE Home Plan Book shows many 
model Farm Houses planned especially for 
practical farm comfort and convenience and 
all built everywhere. Big, roomy kitchens, 
entry-washrooms downstairs, bedrooms. Con- 
venience ideas for women— built-in pantry 
cases, linen closets, etc. Photos, plans, spec- 
ifications, shows exact wholesale prices and 

aranteed costs on all. Over 100,000 satis- 

ed customers and three strong banks vouch 
for us. Send coupon for book. "REE! 


+ ° Shows and prices ag fsa Be BR 
Also Write for Our Big Free Barn Book. Gstiinds andsizes gay yar a was 
of barns and farm buildings. Catalog of building materials with 5000 price-making = ; 


bargains likewise sent free on request. Check the coupon. COMPANY 
N-VAN TINE 
| GORDO rt, lowa ks checked below: 


t, Davenpo 
6832 Gordon Stree TREE the boo 
ae | Gentlemen ecnd m oa joa Bottable Bere Pian A 
OrGON-Van LINES LO. 5 sie wg 
a Re RE eS Plumbing ans |_| Catalog 
CAPE OEE RETR ROBERT i Pan Convenience 
4 = 3 U Statteod Saat and _| Eoenee ‘es a 
»nhouses 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back {= -_ 


6832 Gordon Street 


Davenport, Iowa Name. 
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The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
-rsonal wey the story of his long and useful life. 
of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


The entire contents of Wallacee’ Farmer are copyrighted each week 
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No. 51. 


My Creamery Experience 


Notwithstanding the low prices of 
live stock, I made some money at first 
in handling cattle Near one of my 
farms there were perhaps a thousand 
acres of fine upland prairie, well wa- 


tered and well covered with native 
grasses. I found that by turning the 
cattle from my three separate farms 


into ene herd, about one hundred head. 
and hiring a herder, the expense of 
summering from about the first of 
May up to the time that frost killed 
the prairie grass, was about a dollar 
a head, or around 20 cents a month. 
During this time the yearling or two- 
year-old steer would take on around 
200 pounds of gain. 

I found also that 
fields at cents an 
tained that 
had been left in the husking, turning 
the cattle into these fields, and not 
pasturing too closely I could keep 100 
head at an expense of 33 cents a month 
and have the yearlings and 
gain of from half a 


by hiring stalk 
acre, which con- 
th 


much corn that 


10 


least 





each, two- 


year-olds make a 





pound to a pound a day. 
ee fficulty w to keep them 
middle of March till about 
of May, when the yn 
W 1 b rd To l This 
nece ary to have clo l 
hé hich I undert x 
vy own farms, notwithstand- 
act thé I was y 
with the complaint thé 
grow this country 
faction of proving tha 
I could ¢ yw a calf 
for $10. The ost ( 
thru the inter was 
they had to be fed on grain and me 
or wild hay; but even taking this into 
account, cattle could be grown cheap- 
ly up to two and a half years old, and 
sold at 3 cents a pound at a prot TI 
first bunch I turned over brought me 
3% cents for those weighing over 1,100 
pounds, and 2% cents for those from 


1,000 to 1,100 pounds, at from two and 


a half to three years old. 

I figured that I should have an ad 
ditional profit in the way of milk and 
grow the calves by hand The 
was no market for butter, however, 
except to trade it to the country store, 
which bought ali sorts of butter at the 
same old price, taking care that they 
should have no loss on the butter, and 
a wood, round profit on the goods ex- 
changed for it. The Iowa creamery 
butter had taken the first prize at the 
Centennial at Philadelphia, and this 


gave the dairy business in lowa a won- 
derful boom. 

I went down to the state fair at Des 
Moines, made an investigation of dairy 
supplies and appliances for creameries, 
and met Mr. Fairl: 
venti what was known as the 
lands brought him home with 
I over Adair county with 
me with vis ) 
was to ix 


there 
of 
can. | 
went 
ne and filled 
money the 


creamerv 


re 
busines of whi I knew 
about as little as a man possibly coul 
know and know anything at all 
This Fairlands can proposed 
sure f amount of cream by a gauge 
on the side, marked off in half in 
An inch of cream was supposed to 
make a pound of butter. This we after 
wards discovered was a rather violent 
assumption. 
So I built a creamery—and mad 
mistakes in buik % 
ved that by locating it w 
pipe water 
have an abundant supply of water. 
economy I used wooden pipes, which 


| 
enough until I 


he 
f 


ling it 
rere I 
| could 
For 





son rious 
1 belie 


could pi from a slough, 


carried the water well 2 
came to raise them into the tanks 
Then the pressure was so great that 


the water oozed thru the pump socket 
I had been using. I was finally obliged 
to dig a deep well and put in a cen- 


trifugal pump, which answered the pur- 
pos a 
Then, again, it was necessary to 


supply ice. Here I made another mis- 
take. for I was obliged to take ice from 
Grand river, which, on account of its 
smallness, was expensive. 

I thought the sanitary conditions of 
the creamery would be much better in 
the open country. By this time a rail- 
road had been built from Creston to 
Greenfield, and the station was about 
six miles from the creamery. This in- 
volved a vast amount of unnecessary 
hauling. 

Notwithstanding these mistakes, I 
might have done fairly well had not 
the “creamery inch” been demonstrat- 
ed to be a “liar from the beginning.” 
It took no account of the butter-fat in 
the cream, and at that time there was 
no way known of measuring it. I had 
wagons to haul in the cream from the 
different sections, and my patronssoon 
became very wise. My instructions 
were to cut a barrel in two, set the 
cans in these, and keep them filled 
with cold water. My patrons soon 
learned that when warm milk in a can 
was put in cold water, the cream rose 
very rapidly, with a good deal of froth, 
and by skimming it two or three times 


during the day they could get a good 
deal of very frothy cream. The more 
experienced the dairyman was, the 
sooner he got onto this trick 

I had a patron some ten miles dis- 
tant, who milked about twenty-five 
cows, and had been selling a good deal 
of butter. I began to study the quality 
of his cream, and had bought a small 
churn to churn the cream of two or 
three of the largest producers sepa- 


hought this man was cheat- 
So I kept an ac- 


along. 
int of butter actually 
} 
! 


rately. I 
ing me right 


count of the amo 


produced, and when he sent me his 
statement of the amount of cream, I 
wrote him a letter somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

“IT have suspected you of cheating 
me for some time past; hence have 
been churning your cream separately, 


and herewith send you the results.’ 


He wrote back, threatening to sue 
me as an oppressor of the poor, a 
“bloated bondholder”’; and I replied 
that the quicker he sued me the better 


it would suit me, as I owed a duty to 
the community to expose a rascal, he 


being the only man I ever knew who 
could put one-third more inches of 
cream into a can than the can would 
hold. I heard nothing more from him. 


‘here was another wise old farmer, 
who occasionally passed for a preach- 


er. He also milked about twenty-five 
cows, and I suspected he was cheating 
me. I therefore told the butter-maker 


to churn his cream separately, at eight 
o'clock the next morning, and sent him 
a notice (he was a near neighbor) to 
come over to see me at that time. He 
saw us put the cream into the churn, 
and wanted to know what I wanted 
with him. I told him to just wait a 
while, tha we were churning his 
cream separately to see how his mea- 
sure and ours corresponded. He waited 
fifteen or twenty minutes, then turned 
to me and said: “Mr. Wallace, pay me 
for what butter I have actually sent 
you, and make any corrections you 
think best.” settled the matter 
with him 

The main difficulty 
with the small producers. They also 
became wise, would send me half their 
cream, churn the other half, and report 


This 


however, was 


that they got more butter than I did. 
This brought out the fundamental dif- 
ficulty. There is a great difference in 
the percentage of butter-fat that cows 


put into milk, which can not be 
changed by feeding, being an idiosyn- 
crasy of the cow herself. Men who had 
cows giving rich milk churned it them- 
selves, while those who had cows giv- 
ing poor milk sent it to me. 

I also had abuse from the merchants 
in Greenfield and Creston. They said 
that the creamery was spoiling their 

















O HUNDRED MILLION 

people eat foods grown largely 

by the aid of commercial fertilizer. In 
nited States alone nearly 7,000 
tons of fertilizer are used annually. 


The Fertilizer Industry performs a 
most valuable service in searching the 
four corners of the earth for plant 
food; in recovering waste materials 
from slaughter houses, factories and 
cities; in reaching up into the air and 
down into the bowels of the earth for 
newer and cheaper forms of raw mate- 
rials; and then manufacturing the 
whole into a product, definite in come 
position and convenient in form. 

Without fertilizer, agriculture would 
deteriorate. With more fertilizer, age 
ritulture will improve. Old theories 
are being discarded. Have you thought 
of fertilizing that weedy run-down pasture? 

¥ kn: that fertilizer can help you 
avoid soft corn? escape the Hessian Fist 
omneane drouth? save farm iabor? gethigher 


ces 

Write for bulleting on fertilizer usage 
Soil Improvement Committee 

of the National Fertilizer Association 


1434 The Munsey Bidg., Baltimore 
934 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 














business; that they no longer got good | 
butter, but were obliged to take the | 
poor and pay the same old price. Fin- 
ally one of the promoted creamery 
companies opened business in Creston 
and was actually giving more, or pre- 
tending to give more for the cream 
than butter was worth even when sent 
to New York. I had been making 
noney some months, when butter was 
on the advance, and losing when it was 
on the deeline; and so disgusted was I 








Save Work—Save Time 
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; : Y, y 
with the whole business that I went Y 
out to the creamery, dismissed the Y 


\ 


butter-maker and locked up the build- 
ing. I afterwards used it as a house 
for the hired hands. This creamery 
venture cost me several thousand dol- 
lars. 

You may wonder why I did not use 


the Babcock test. Simply because it 
was not yet invented. Some of the 
creameries—and there were two or 


three established in Madison county— 
had tried what is known as the oil 
test; but this did not prove workable, 
and was later superseded by the Bab- 
cock. The owners of the creameries 
in Madison county all passed thru the 
same experience as I did, and every 
one of them closed. What was the 
trouble? The theory was all right; 
but many theories that are all right as 
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—At Half the Cost of Best 
11 ft. Broadcast Seeder 


You can actually save one-third seeding 
work with the Peoria Double Seeder. We 
@uarantee it to do more and better work 
than any 11 ft. broadcast seeder ever made, 














. . . . . Yi 9 
theories fail to work out in practice. I Y Casts over l2 rows ata trip, Uy 
. . “x” /, 
had started in the creamery business Y @ g 
. : YY, “44, 
ten years before the community was | FZ Y 
ready for it Y Y, 
Some years afterward a promoter | Z% Yy 
. . YY, Y 
came along and organized creameries | Y y 
at the stations, by telling true stories | Y 
about the amount of profit that could | FH 
be made on a first-class cow—but say- | G 
. : “ye 
ing nothing about the rarity of first- | ZF Helical Gear does the work 
‘lass eows Thav ¢ Sny Y —runs quietly. Seeds smoothly — no thin or 
class COWS. he y, too, began before % thick streaks are left behind. Feedis posi- 
the people were ready In order to | 3 tive—no valves to clog Just think of what 
. ra “ZL this means tc on yor arm! It multi- 
make the creamery business a success, | ZF plies your seeding results by three, Large 
there must be cows educated to give | 7 hopper extending back inte wagve. 

TL > :} i Rhba> Tn ce a | y with every seeder, a rfect 
milk of high quality. There must be |Z FIRED, Scone food Ccsae thaoa Raeesenent 
farmers sufficiently educated to select |G Write for catalog telling all about this 
cows of this kind, and to feed them | G 224 The Famous Peoria Drill—Address @ 

a balanced ration, which can not be | G Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 


Z, 2442N. Perry St., Peoria, i, 7, 





made out of prairie or timothy hay and 
corn 
Besides, 








the methods used to pro- 
mote creameries were altogether most 
vicious. The plan was to go into a 
town, get the merchants and other 
business men to take stock, on the the- 
ory that it would develop the town; 
then to induce them to persuade the 
farmers to take stock, on the claim 
that they could make a mint of money. 
The promoter’s profit lay in the build- 
ing and in the sale of supplies, usually 





Works in any soil. Makes V-sha: 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four 





at about twice the prime cost. Among Alistest. Reversible. 
the hundreds of promoted cream- 
eries that I have known in Iowa 
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ao post economy is determined 
by two things— 
First—Cost to install. 
Second—Y ears of service. 

The Red Top Steel Post costs less, in- 
stalled, than wood or concrete posts and 
outlasts either of them by many years be- 
cause it is fire-, rot and weather-proof. 
Thousands of farmers, the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and the leading Railroads testify 
to this. 

The Red Top Steel Fence Post “drives 
like a stake.” It eliminates the time and 
labor expense required to dig post holes— 


cuts the cost of hauling. One man can 
drive 200 to 400 of these posts in eight 
hours. One wagon will carry them all. 


Insist on the genuine Red Top Steel Post. Toid by the 
red top, the sharp beveled edge point which makes driving 
easy, and the patented triangular anchor plate which makes 
the post bind tightly in any soil. If your dealer can't supply 
you, don't accept a substitute; write us. Ask for catalog. 


Red Top 


Steel Fence Posts 


CHICAGO STEEL POST COMPANY 
208E South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIL 














oc 
and other states, practically all have 
failed. Th were mostly built before 
the farmers of the community really 
wanted a creamery. They were over- 
persuaded by the mooth promoters, 
assisted by ! uder ar the 
farmers, who as given a _ certain 
amount of stock in return for his ‘lu 
ence, or who w I i five or ten dol 
lars a aay f soing around with the 
promoters and intr¢ cing them to his 
neighbors Farmer who took stock 
very often failed to milk the number of 
cows they agreed milk, and the 
creamery did not have enough milk 
and cream to make butter economic- 
ally. Then rain, the butter-maker 


usually was furnished by the promot- 
ers, and stayed but a few months, and 
then moved on another promoted 
creamery, leaving the first without 
good help 


to 


In those neighborhoods where the 
farmers were ready to go into dairying, 
the promoted creamery was reorgan- 





ized after a time on a good business 
basis, and became a success. While 
my creamery experience was unsatis- 
factory and costly, the knowledge | 
gained made it pos le for me to ad- 
vise with real understanding when I 


became an agricultural editor, and for 
every dollar I lost I was able to save 
the farmers of the sf&te a g many 
thousands. (To be continued) 
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Wool Producers to Organize 


In December a meeting was held in 
Chicago, at which the Fleece Wool 
Growers’ Association was organized 
The hought was that each state 
should organize a special state asso- 
ciation, and these various state asso- 
ciations would become a part of the 
National Fleece Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, thru which the wool producers 





of the country might get together to 
protect their own interests Accord- 
ingiv, a meeting for the purpose of or- 
ganizing such an association in Iowa 
has been called for Des Moines, at the 
Chamber of Commerce, on January 
14th. The gentlemen making the call 
are T. C. Stone, state vice-president of 
the National Fleece Wool Growers’ As- 
sociai D. G. Warner, secretary of 
the lowa Sheep Growers’ A ciation, 
and ( l Fawcett, president of 18 
lowa ypshire Breeders’ Associa- 
tion hese gentlemen feel that there 
is gre of a very strong organ- 
izati f sheep met and y are 
hopeful that there will be very large 
atter nce at the meeting called for 
Des ines on January 14th 
The Price of Hogs 

An lowa subscriber write 

“Pp » tell me how long the price 
of ho: euaranteed. I have 139 May 
pigs d would like to feed them until 
February, if there is reasonable assur- 
ance i fair price 

TI ‘ood Administration not 
name I for longer t n the 
month of January As noted in a re- 
cent ie of W ace Farmer, it has 
agre¢ that thruout the menth of Jan- 
uary e average minimum price shall 
not t than $17.50 per cwt. As to 
whe any effort will be made to 
con the price after January we do 
not KI \ 

At the present time ere is discrimi 
nation against pigs of under 1 pounds 
in weight, and if our correspondent 
has the corn or can get it at a fair 
price, it would seem to be wise for him 
to carry these pigs on if Food 
Administration proposes to interfere 
with the price, no doubt an announce- 
ment to that effect will be made early 


in January 
Business Versus Political 
Organization 


R. H. Woods. an Idaho subscriber, 
writes 

“Ihave read Wallaces’ Farmer for 
years, and always admire the fair, 


plain statements you make in your ed- 
itorials Ll disagree with you 
point, however, and that is, you advise 
farmers to organize, but not politically 


on one 


I get this from a careful study of your 
editorial in the issue of December 13th 

“You say ‘What the farmer needs 
most is a better understanding of the 
business end of his enterprise, or the 
game of modern business.’ Now if you 
mean the understanding of the cost of 
pl ng live stock or grain, we know 
it i our figures compare very well 
Ww ose you print from time to time. 
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the best. 


color. 
sealed bags. 


Sterling Brand 


those who want 
Unexcelled 
for purity, germina- 
tion, plumpness and 
Sold only in 


—, 
Sy ON 
. ~<a © 


Northland Brand 


The greatest value for 

a reasonable price, of 

uniformly superior 

quality, carefully se- 

lected for purity and 

strong germination. 
The Northland Goose 

Is on Every Bag 


Lowest in price con- 
sistent with depend- 
able quality. Strictly 
recleaned and tested 
for purity and germ- 
ination, 


“You Must FEED THE WorLb’ 


That is the message Peace brings to America. 


Millions are facing starvation and anarchy. 
agriculture is disorganized. The responsibility for 
relief is squarely up to the farmers of America. 


Production to the limit is the only possible answer. 
will bring the satisfaction of serving humanity and at 
the same time it offers a golden opportunity to the 
Never will the world’s demand for our farm 
products be so great. The reward will be in proportion 
to the service. 


Plan your farm work carefully for a bumper crop in 
1919, but always remember that good land, good 
methods, good weather, and hard work are all of little 
use if the seed that goes into the ground is not right. 
The best seed obtainable is the only seed that you can 
afford to use. 


LEON 
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NorTHRUP KinG&(Cos | 
SEEDS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Viking Brand ' 


Every Bag Branded 
With the Viking Ship 


MINNESOTA 
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If you mean the selling end as the that most of the failures farmers 
ask | 


business end of farming, let 
you to read in the same issue of your 
paper the second report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on the packers. 
How can we hope to get any justice 
as long as the control is held by these 
packers? 


me 





“Your paper has given reports of 
failure after failure in codperative 
packing plants. Here in the west we 
have organized fruit associations and 


other marketing organizations codéper- 
atively and as stock companies. Most 
of them have failed or are just plod- 
ding along. The report of the Federal 
Trade Commission gives conclusive ev- 
idence that failure must come to farm 
organizations which come in. competi- 
tion with the five big packers and 
other merged or controlled industries. 
What good does our knowledge 
these facts do us, if we do not do any- 
thing to correct them? It is plain to 
me that we have started at the wrong 
end; that we must legislate a square 
deal at the market, where we have no 
other way of control.” 

From our observation we conclude 


of 


| 





SS 


have 
made of cooperative enterprises have 


been due first to exorbitantly high 
promotion expense, and, second, to 
lack of knowledge of how to run them. 


Take the various codéperative packing 
companies, for example. Most of them 
have been promoted at a high cost by 
men whose main purpose it was to get 
large commissions for selling the cap- 
ital stock. Then ina greatymany cases 
large sums have been paid for old 
packing plants which were worth very 
much le than the amount .paid for 
them. Very often the management has 
been miserably inefficient, and .the life 
of the company was measured simply 
by the length of time its capital would 


ss 


last. Such failures could not be avoid- 
ed by any changes in present laws. 
You can not legislate business sense 


into people 

On the other hand, there are many 
farmers’ codperative companies which 
have been highly successful. We have 
them in every in the Union, in 
the form of codperative creameries, 
elevator companies, ete. 
been successful not be- 


State 


codperative 


They 


have 


| 











cause of any legislation, but becausé 

after a long series of unsatisfactor) 
experiences, the farmers have learne 

how to manage them. A large percent 
age of the first coéperative creameric 

failed miserably, and a smaller per 
centage of the early codperative ele- 
vator companies. 

We do not say that the farmer must 
not exert any political influence; quite 
the contrary. He must exert more and 
more political influence; but the firs 
thing to be done is to learn the bus 
ness end of his enterprise. Indeed, thi 
is absolutely necessary before he can 
get a correct understanding of just how 
he ought to exert his political influ 
ence. 





Killing Trees 

A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me how to kill tree 
without cutting them down. ‘They ar 
mostly cottonwood, box-elder and elm 

We presume our correspondent ca 
kill these trees by girdling them: 
why not cut them down while gree 
and, therefore, easier to work up? 
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Order from your 
own lumber 
dealer 


Your lumber dealer is an au- 
thority because he has at his 
fingers’ ends the sources from 
which to secure the best avail- 
able information on homebuild- 
ing. So through him you have 
at your command our half- 
century’s knowledge of interior 
designing and the benefits of all 
the things we have learned. 

Your lumber dealer takes 
care of the material. He shel- 
ters it from weather, accident, 
and loss. He does not deliver 
it to the building site until the 
moment it 1s needed. 


CuktiS Woodwork comes to 
you put together but un- 
colored. You select your own 
decorative schemes; you have 
your own choice of verandas, 
doors, colonnades, windows 
and stairways—built-in side- 
boards, buffets, breakfast 
nooks and other distinctive 
furniture — modern, cheerful 
labor-saving kitchen equip- 
ment and many kinds of 
other beautiful and useful 
things that are grouped under 
the trade term “woodwork.” 


We have Manufacturing and 
Distributing Plants at: 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
. Lincoln, Neb. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Sioux City, lewa 
Topeka, Kansas 
Clinton, lowa 
Wausau, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mieb. 


Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh 
aod Washington 
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Build a Home 


instead of a House 


When you build into it your own individuality, 
your own desires, and your own oft-dreamt dreams— 
then you have a home. 


When in its planning someone else has had most of the 
say—then it is only a house, no matter how great the cost. 


CuktiS Woodwork gives the man of moderate means the 
opportunity to put into his home the refinement, the distinct- 
iveness, the originality, and the exclusiveness that is seldom 
found outside the residences of the well-to-do. 


Because in our Standard Designs the variety of choice is 
so great that you have all the satisfaction of made-to-order 
service without its high cost. A home equipped with Cuk?iS 
Woodwork is half-furnished when you move into it. 


To the right is a description of our interesting and hand- 
some free books. Read this description and write for one 
of these books today, no matter when you intend to build. 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES, 
SERVICE BUREAU 
1951-2051 South Second Street, Clinton, lowa 


CurTIS 


WOODWORK 


“*The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’’ 


PE Ee 

















Get one of 
our inter- 
esting free 


books 


Actually to see the 
difference between a 
house and a home get one 
of our books. There are 
two of them. You may 
have either or both 
FREE. One shows 
homes that can be built 
for $4000 and under; the 
other book pictures 
homes that cost more 
than $4000, 

Each house is shown 
and described in con- 
siderable detail—first the 
exteriors, with complete 
floor-plans, and then the 
interiors that show the 
economical, artistic and 
practical use of CuR#S 
Woodwork. 

Whether you intend 
to build now or later, you 
should have immediately 
the book that deals with 
the kind of house you 
want. It will help you to 
mould your dream-home 
into reality. 






















the one not desired. 





You can have both Books Free if you 
desire. If you want but one, cross out 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES 
1951-2051 South Second Street, Clinton, lowa 
Without obligation of any kind to me, send Free 
“Better Built Homes’”’ for $4000 and under 
“Better Built Homes” for more than $4000 







































Furs ere too valuable to take chances, 
20 c ont nues to pay 
prices 











prices at t It m ans BIGGER PROF 
me a. Ship | now TODA 
FREE—ROGERS P RACTICAL TRAP- 
P ~— Gl pe 64 pages beautifully illustrated 
Bones @ tee s and nts of fur be and Cane 





ROGERS FUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dep't. 852. 












RICAN 


FLINT TILE 


SILOS 


The Everlasting Kind 


Built with hollow Flint Tile 

blocks, utely guaranteed. 

Ke p ensilage perfect Cost Less, 
Thousands in use today. 

AGENTS WANTED 

, t ont’s z »post- 

sy Snsilage 

: Lowest 














prices now. Or er early — save money. 


Ww. Ww. Coates Co. = Dee Moines: lowe: 
Okla. 


Omaha, © x City, towa, Oklahoma City, 
Wav = Deare < “ofhice and menuon Dept. ; 


















Big Money cram is Ganada 


d farm adjoining capito! 


800 ACKES improve 





wan, cily of 50.000 people. splendid 
) acres 8 ammer plowed rich land 
eat dri n sf 1g. Bargain price 

fy *King for a choice 
: ‘ to a] dout and give your 

»after the big grain money 
machinery in a modern way, bere’s 

Write today 





C. V. Nichol, Clarinda, lewa 











For Sale or Exchange 





Fine 64 acre fart i miles from Galeri No 
) fom Farg Ideal Red Kiver Va 

vs Ww good dr est kind of 

od water, 66, 000 wor buildings in 

well rented; raised over 1,000 Mousbels 


es of potatoes, alfalfa 
waste land; fine: grove, 








vcre worth it Encumbrance 

i Dec. 1, 1919, 14,000 due in 1922, all 

6 per cent. W exchange equity for a good lowa, 
Nebraska or Kansas farm. Address owner, 

ako. w. HOLL, New Mnoxville Onto 

Only $1500 Cash Will Handle 

los ) station, with 60 acres level 


Rich 120 only 2} m 
field. in good I t ik county, Wisconsin, 
60 miles Twin ¢ : house, fair log barn, 
Other bulldings splendid pasture with flowing 
spring: considerable bardwood timber; no better 
soll anywhere Big bargain at $8500; €1500 down, 


bal. pal. 3 yee at 5 BAKER, b8 St. Croix F Faille, ' Wis 


~ FOR EXCHANGE 


Good land f rood tract outfit or & good 16 to 20 
: yaad Ceeeshias Oaakt Send com 














plete cc iption and price of what you have 
ADDRESS 
THE ALLEN COUNTY INVESTMENT Co., lola, Kans 
For Saleor Fair Exchange 
My 320-acre home farn i all tilla ( 

tile, ideal out newly on oved he. reg 
given Farm abac lute ¥ first clase. Would consider 
emaiicr lowa fa juired No agents 


n casu Tf 
BOX 47 Route No. 2, Windon Minn. 


Has opportunity for 1,000 farmers, where the Gov 
ernment says the best crops in the Ur 
were grown this year The State will 
farmers with a 5¢¢ real estate loan If des 


for bulletins. | tment of Immigration, CHAS. 
MoCAFF! AF ‘FREE, Com'r, Capitol Q-é1, Pler Pierre 8 D. 


Money Ma king 9 Farms 
in the corn, wheat and stock raising belt of Southern 
Minnesota. Our land is $75.00 to $100.00 cheaper per 
acre than Iowa land, bul raises the same crops in 
just as large quantities Best bargaine in state. 
Write for our be autiful {illustrated booklet, today. 


MOREHART LAND CO., Dept. 8, Ma B, Mankato, Minn. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale om easy termes. Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, ‘Minnesota 
RRIGATED and m rrigated Colorado lands 
at prices and terms desired « ect from owners 
Agents wanted. Write B. H. Ta adge, 721 First 
Natio mal Bank Blig., Omaha, Nebraska 


P| ease 











mention this paper when writing. 
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Giant Supren I is a cha 
with s e, and mated to daughters of an 
lowa champion that ft more good sows 

Herbert herd 1 all ‘sthers that 
preceded him. It can hardly be hoped that 
Supreme, the great boar that he is, 
better or bigger sows th did I 
Am Golden Model 4th. Herbert's is the 
opening sale. Those who attend will be 
pleased with what they see. There is 
but one Giant Supreme—one Iowa junior 
champion ~Advertising Notice. 





Giant 






will sire 





VALLEY COLONEL DUROC SALE. 

Dodson & Son, of Joy, Ill, will, on Jan- 
uary 14th, at Aledo, Ili., hold their bred 
sow sale Valley Colonel is the ted pur- 
chased by Hanks & Bishop, with the in- 






tent of pushing h m to the front with 
Pathfinder. They decided it was not good 


business to push two boars at the same 






















time, and were induced to sell Valley 

Colonel for $2,500. He is in hands now 

that will show him and push him to the 

front. He is an excellent hog and richly 

bred He is being mated with sows good 

enough to win at the Aledo fair—first aged 

sow, f rst senior yearling, first junior 

vearling, grand ch ampion, first aged herd, 

second get of sire, first produce of dam, 

besides a good string of priz at Spring- 

field There are two extra fine junior 

vearlings, litter mates to Model 

SE I junior mae ng at §S 

field T st priz junior y 

senior a and champion at Gales 

She was sold open fou 00 to C 

Son, of Brimfield, Tl Two are 

mates nior champion bos 

Aled $250. This is 

= £z we can not ! ( 

t too highly In writing for ca 
“Dodson & Son, J 1] The sale 

will be eld at Aledo, Ill Advertising 
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JOE’S FANCY ORION KING. 
& Mcl 
looking 


boar to cros 


“verett yowell, of Streator, Til., 











Ill., will represent 
and will be glad to 

















1 if vou can YI 
Advertising Not 
E. J. EDWARDS’ DUROC SALE. 

E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa, will h a 

le of Duroc | ed sows and oad - 
uary 14th that will rank as s any 
offering to be sold this se Forty 
head e listed, mostly gilts, are re- 
markable for size and stretch, and it is an 

‘ ! appeal to breeders who 


the best in Durocs. There 
of such noted sires as The 
Orion Cherry Jr., Top 

a Volunteer, and a num- 
g are sired by gl great 

var Colonel Rajah and they will be 
Taxpayer's Orion and should pro- 
type good bree be are Teokinn 

for There will be five tried brood sows 
: i oaths wn he matrons 

’ roomy kind, with 










rit and the best 
breed If you 
cs, plan to at- 
atalog, and kind- 
“armer.—Advertis- 





RIST’S PRIZE WINNING POLANDS. 
Some of the v« Poland China hogs 
shown at Lincoln la fall were from the 
Frank Rist herd, at Humboldt, Net Mr. 
tist is maki ng a sale of bred sows on 


ry best 
t 
t 


February ! Many of these will be bred 
celebrated show boar, Rist’s Long 
a first prize winner at the recent 





aska State Fair. Some good things 
le at private treaty, eith- 

ows or young boars. Among the fall 
pigs are some very promising herd boar 
prospects. If you want good, big Polands 
from one of the breed's best show and 
breeding boars, write or visit Frank Rist, 
Humboldt, Neb ad in this issue. 
Advertising Notice 


ALBERT L. HYZER’S DUROC SALE. 

We again call our readers’ attention to 
the splendid offering of Duroc Jersey bred 
sows and gilts which Mr. Albert L. Hyzer 
will sell at Storm Lake, lowa, on the 
night of January 15th. Mr. Hyzer was one 
of the leading exhibitors at several of the 
county fairs this year, and succeeded in 
earrying off his share of prizes. At the 
Sac county fair, his boar was first in the 
aged class and grand champion over all 
breeds. At the Buena Vista fair, where 
over one hundred Durocs were shown, his 
I Am a Colonel, won first. He 





ivs for sa 











herd boar, 
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idd to their herds can do no better than 
uttend the sale. The offering will please 
you The catalog will be sent upon re- 
quest.—Advertising Notice. 


KNAPP’S EVENING SALE. 

You will not knowingly miss the even- 
ing sale of Durocs to be held January 9th 
by Mr. F. W. Knapp, of Worthington, 
finn 





Leave it to Knapp for good herd 
he has them, and to spare. Path- 
finder’s Type, High Model Chief, Inves- 


tor’s Giant, Cherry Orion Wonder—these 
are enough to mention, and good enough, 
too. Mr. Knapp sells some of the best big 
type yearling sows anybody will offer. 
And the will sell a lot of them—fifty-six 
head, to be exact. Pathfinder’s Type is 
a whirlwind of a big yearling. We would 
as soon chance some of these top sows 
mated to Pathfinder’s Type as any we 
know of. There are a couple of gilts by 
King Orion Cherry that are real gilts. 
Three junior yearlings sell by King the 
Colonel. Here is stuff ‘that is in demand. 
But of all the good ones, see or send a 
bid on the yearling daughter of Prince 
Albert. None have better to offer. See 
final announcement. — Advertising Notice. 


DUNBAR & ORWIG’ Ss DUROCS. 


We wish to call your attention to the 
ad in this issue of C. C. Dunbar, of Avon, 
IlL, and Spafford Orwig, of Prairie City, 
Il. In it they call speci al attention to 
their herd sires. The writer was present 
when two of them were purchased. They 
have the combi nation of Pathfinder and 
avant Won ler blood, came from two very 
1 ass herds are good individuals and 
top of the sales. An- 
1ised and developed by Mr. Dunbar 
stood first in his class on the show circuit 
im very strong competition. Another has 

stood at the h i of a good lowa herd, 
and proven sire of great 
who are partial to the 
I they have an intensely 
line bred Colonel boar They wish you 
to read their ad and become acquainted 











with their herd, before their bred sow 
sale, which will be held at Prairie City, 
Ill February 13th. See their sale ad 


later.—Advertising Notice. 

HELMKE’S DUROC SALE. 
January 17th is the date set for the 
Helmke sale of Duroc Jerseys, at 
k, lowa. Mr. Helmke 














ra few yearling Angus b 
sation, by Top Sensation, 
To many it is Known th 
sation is a litter mate to Gre 
and b some is considers 
breeding boar. The great part of the 





fifty sows Mr. Helmke w sell are bred 
to Long Sen A feature concerning 
this herd w hy of mention we think is 
the fact th Mr. Helmke’s brood sows 
average< ng nine and one-fourth 

















pigs to t - t toval Orion 
King gilts sale ito Long Sensa- 
tion s i] den ng Sensa- 
tion is “‘some boar is a er with 
ll who see him. Read the an: ncement. 
Ask f the talog Advertising Notice. 


CHESTER WHITES OFFERED. 
Mr. Clarence Kahl, of Germania, Iowa, 
is now offering bred gilts for sale, of both 


fall and spring farrow He has a lot of 
~H and is quoting prices that are in- 
ter d to move them rapidly. Few young 


men ” have paid 
boars with scale 
two boars at the 


more attention to using 
than has Mr. Kahl. The 
head of his herd, and 














th e@ mainly in the gilts offered, are 
Cc llow: ay’s Favorite and Gold Medal. Both 
are big type boars The latter stood at 
the head of hfs class in the senior year 
i ; at Sioux Cit when shown. The 





s the sire of the dam that pro- 
d the pig that went to the Ww. E. 
fey herd at Storm Lake last fall. Cor 
nd with Mr Kahl, or if possible vi sit 
1, Note the change in his card on 
page of this —Advertising 








his h 





issue 


NEVILLE’S BOAR SALES GOOD, 

Mr. A. L. Neville, of Aurelia, Iowa, has 
been experiencing good sales on his Duroc 
boars the past few weeks. He 
raises them in large numbers, and raises 
them good enough that he ships them on 
approval. If they don’t suit, you haven't 
bought anything He still has on hand 
three fall boars by his big, fine ——. 
that he is pricing at $100 each 
has around twenty spring boars 
desired good bone, length and 
good make-up, that are being pr 
conservatively They are going fas 
there is time yet for a good pig by 
ing at once Get your order in at once. 
Just remember that the pig must please 
you. Note Mr. Neville’s card’on another 
page of this issue.—Advertising Notice. 





Jersey 





» oe SHORT- HORNS F FOR SALE. 
T. Barr, Ames, lowa, is now offer- 
are for sale at private treaty a very typy 
and desirable lot of Short-horn heifers of 
choice Scotch breeding; also two good 
young Scotch bulls, the bulls and heifers 
being sired by College Villager, the extra 
good, dDlocky, three-year-old, white Vil- 
lager bull that now heads the Barr herd. 
This bull is such a good breeder that Mr. 
Barr wants to Keep him, and this is the 
reason he wants to sell his good heifers, 
his herd not being large enough to keep 
two herd bulls There are eight of the 
heifers for sale—roans. Two are close de- 
scendants of lmp. Claudia 2d, on a Clara 
foundation, bred by Bruce. Another extra 
good one, a roan, is a Scotch Dorothy. 
Two are of the Cruickshank Acanthus 








Yes, Sir! 
You CAN 


Save Money! 





—Del Dane 
“The Old Stove 


se 


Master 


“high 
Send 
* me a postal 
¥ and get this 
“” book. lam 
smashing 
ices this year ‘on Kalamazoo 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, Gas 
Ranges and Kitchen 
Kabinets. 


Write Today 


that’s the way to get 
the whole story. Save 
a smashing big lot 

money. 







Forget 
prices.” 



















AM Covey tewauy 
Direct to You 





W-QGtcaCw-Uie 


But A Big Bargain 


We are saving on space and giving it to 
you in the goods. 


Don't buy a cream 
separator until you t Galloway’s 
proposition on new 1919 models. We 
make our own Separators in our own 
factories and sell them direct to you 
with only one small 


ming and easy ee Four Good 
Sizes at Four Lo 
WRITE TODAY F For Low Pric 
Close shipping points save freight” : 
GALLOWAY CO. 
Box 223 WATERLOO, 10WAG 


Buy At Wholesale 


You can do this by writing us to send you our 
I —— Merchandise Catalogue and Grocery List. It 
ill be sent free post-pa’ Address, 


GENERAL MERCANTILE CO. 


“The Great Mail Order House” 
611 So. 9th St. OMAHA, NEBRASHA. 


MEELD SEEDS—Clover: Medium, Mammoth 
Alsike, Alfalfa and Sweet. Timothy, Timothy 
and Alsike. GUats: lowa 103 and Kherson. Barley; 
Wisconsin Pdigreed and Manschuri. Corn: er v 
Mine and Silver King. Dwarf Essex Rape 
Seed. Samples and prices on request. STR AYE R 
SEED FARM, Hudson, lowa. 


Shi : 2 1 tion and 
CLOVER SEEDS, sopreval. menegues n mei lium 
red, mammoth, alsyKe, sweet clover, alfalfa, t{m« 


thy and rape seed. Send for samples and delivered 
prices. J. W. RICHARDS, Ferris, Illnois. 




















WANTED An experienced farmer and stock raiser 
with three sons wants to rent a farm 
where the owner will furnish everything except two 
teams. Send full description of your farm and loca 
tion, and your proposition in full, to BOX 166, Par 
nell, lowa. 


Delicious Pure Honey 


Sample, 15 cents. 
Boulder. 








Alfalfa-clover ex ct 
—Two60-pound cans, 335 
Reference, Firat National Bank 
Wesley Foster, Producer, Boulder, Coi 









farm land. simply wri te 
say “Mlatl me Landology 
‘Ad TOR, LANDOLO 

. CY 
Skidmore — Co., 297 Halt Ave., Marinette, Wis. 





FOR RENT 200-acre farm in Dic Rinsom 

Co., Lowa—Well located; extra 
buildings, plenty of water. March 1, 1919, posses- 
sion. Will make desirable lease with des!rabie 
party. Address P.O. BOX 1457, Des Moines, Lowa, 
with full information regarding equipment, ability 
and general reputation, giving references. 











a Sale or Exchange—310 acres improved 
North Dakota land, $45 per acre, for smaller 
lowa, Minnesota or South Dakota farm. A. H 


SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minnesota 

Q 1( -ACRE fine Montana wheat farm 
C to be sold to close estate. P. W. WEIS- 
MANDEL, Executor, Bozeman, Montana. 








cIN E Grain and Steck Farm—680 acres 
A 4 and equipment for sale—best part S. W 
Missouri. A. L. SIMS 


Owner, Mt. Vernon, Mo. 














Another is a close descendant 
imported cow, Sunflower. If in- 
terested in muying, write Mr. Barr, or 
visit the farm. Kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing.—Advertising No- 
tice. 








HORSWELL’S ANGUS. 

You ean buy Angus bulls in lots to suit. 
from one to a carioad, at the Oakworth 
herd, owned by Mr. Hugo Horswell, of 
Estherville, lowa. They are a business 
let of bulls, as we saw it. Muny have 
scale and sufficient age to be of value at 
snug service. Besides they are a well-bred 
lot; some being by the bull Elmiand 
Adam, son of the $4,000 champion, Ben 
Hur of Lone Dell. Elmland Adam is an 
Evergreen Erica of the richest sort. Still 
Others are by Quinton, he a son of the 
show bull, Black Ensign, and out of Queen 
of Cherokee 6th, an International winner. 
By writing Mr. Horswell, full particulars 
may be had, also prices. We might add 
that the pric es are conservative.—Adver- 
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MOLINE 





It’s Easy and Practical 


“I was agreeably surprised at the ease with which we 
could cultivate corn with the Moline-Universal,” says Miles 
Kinnick of Adel, lowa. This is the usual expression from 
every one who has used the Moline-Universal for cultivating. 


The Moline-Universal Tractor straddles the corn row and 
has as much clearance as the ordinary cultivator, so corn 
can be cultivated in all stages of growth. The tractor is 
attached to the cultivator and forms one complete unit— 
the tractor the front wheels and the cultivator the rear 
wheels. The operator sits on the cultivator on line with 
the right drive wheel of the tractor, where he has a clear, 
unobstructed view of the row ahead. This is of the utmost 
importance for good work. 

In cultivating, you follow the same rows as planted by a 
two-row planter. As hills in these rows are exactly the 
same distance apart, only one row need be watched. 

The Tractor iseasily held to its position, and by keeping 
the right drive wheel, which is in line with the operator's 
eyes, a certain distance from the outside corn row, the only 
other attention the outfit needs is an occasional shifting of 
the gangs by the operator's feet. 

The cultivator is extra heavy and holds to its work when 
the cultivator gangs are shifted. The electrical governor 

control within easy reach of the operator enables the tractor 
to be slowed down to as low as one-half mile per hour. 


Injures Less Corn Than Horses 


By using care in turning at the ends of the rows less corn 
will be injured than with horses. 

“| have often, without hesitation, angled into position and 
proceeded toward the other end of the field without hitting 
a hill,” says W. A. Marker of Van Wert, Ohio, who owns a 
Moline-Universal cultivating outfit and farmed 80 acres 
with it, living in town 8 miles away, devoting part of his 
time to other work. He goes on to say: “Practice soon 
will make you expert if you will but consistently study the 
game. 

“This cultivator, I feel, more than paid for itself the first 
season through increased yield due to timely cultivation.” 























SS 


“There is nothing that will beat the Moline-Universal Tractor. 
wherever hitched. For plowing and discing it is fine; beats anything 
for cultivating, just the thing for the binder and one man can 
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ft will work 
l ever saw 


handle all.” 


Thus 


A. C. Paul of Middletown, Ohio, sums up in a few terse words the great advan- 


tages of his Moline-Universal Tractor. 


This is not the opinion of just one exceptional individual, but is a typical 


expression of Moline-Universal owners. 


Before designing the Moline-Universal Tractor, as manufacturers of farm imple- 


ments, we 


United States unless it would cultivate row crops. 


e knew a tractor would be of little value to the mz jority of farmers of the 


If a farmer is forced to keep his 


full number of horses for cultivating there is small economy in owning a tractor. 
Therefore the Moline-Universal was designed to cultivate as well as do all other 
work. We reproduce a few éxpressions from Moline-Universal owners to show 
just how well it has succeeded in cultivating and what bearing the cultivating fea- 
ture has had on their farming operations as a whole. 


Harley A. Mishler of South Whitley, Ind., farms 
185 acres. The Moline-Universal enabled him to 
dispose of four horses. He says: “For cultivating 
a Moline-Universal Tractor is better than horses a 
dozen times. It is steady, and stands the hot 
weather. It does not stop and switch flies but 
goes fast or slow just to please you. 

x ~*~ *K 

C. R. Barr of Wyaconda, Mo., last summer had 
130 acres in corn and 75 acres in oats and wheat. 
Since using the Moline-Universal he keeps only 
one team of horses. He used the Moline- 
Universal for cultivating and says: “I don't think 
we could farm again without the Moline.” 


x * * 


Ed. Finnegan of Bradford, Ill., says: “I culti- 
vated and tended, from the time corn came up 
until it was laid by, 80 acres of corn. In going 
over the corn for the first time you can throttle 
the motor down slow and not cover up any hills. 
After | bought my Moline-Universal I rented 35 
acres more ground and the crops from this extra 
land paid for my tractor.” 

x ok Od 

Another remarkable instance is furnished by 
E. E. Fletcher of Krum, Texas, who farms 500 
acres—100 in cotton—and all the work is done by 
two Moline-Universals—not a single horse is used. 


Even on the small farm the Moline-Universal is 
a profitable investment. Mr. Edward Belshas, 
Framingham Center, Mass., who farms 73 acres, 
says, “the Moline-Universal saved a whole lot 
of time, as 20 per cent tractor field work was 
spent in cultivating.” 


* x » 


Fred Pabst of Oconomowoc, Wis., farms 1400 
acres. He used his Moline-Universal for a great 
variety of work including cultivating and says: 
“That the tractor was satisfactory is indicated by 
the fact that we ordered a second one during the 
summer.” 

” x * 

Chris. Walker of Blythe, Cal., raised 80 acres of 
cotton without a single horse. He says: “| think 
the Moline-Universal is the only tractor built that 
is practical for general farm work on account cf 
its ability to cultivate. | would not farm in this 
country without a tractor, and it is needless to 
say that the tractor is a Moline.” 


Remember the Moline-Universal does all farm 
work including cultivating and one man operates 


both tractor and implement. 


Our tractor catalog gives full information. 
Write for free copy and name of your nearest 


Moline dealer. Address Dept. 20 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Illinois 
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» Up Grades 


‘ERLOO BOY 
EIRILO@ 
ORIGINAL KEROSENE TRACTOR 


“In old timothy sod I pulled three 14-inch bottoms at an 

average depth of six inches, some of the time up a pretty 

steep grade. In stubble I pulled the same plows at an 

average depth of eight inches.”—Geo. W. Lee, Gladstone, N. J. 
Waterloo Boy reserve power insures a smooth, even job of plowing in 
rolling land or varying soil conditions. Its two- speed motor, 2!4 and 3 miles 
per hour, enables you to turn the furrow at varying speed for best results in 
any kind of soil; quick change of speed and 12-foot turning radius permits 

close work in irregular fields and at corners. 


The Tractor That Pays Its Way | 


because it is the right size for the widest range of profitable operation— 
supplies ample power for the heavy work, economical power for the lighter 
work—available for all work. Many Waterloo Boy owners are keeping 
their tractors busy most of the year—at draw bar or belt. 

Simplified construction makes it easy to operate; equipped with Hyatt 
roller bearings, dependable ignition device, patented fuel saving kerosene 
burner, automatic lubricating system and other features which insure many 
years’ service at minimum up-keep cost. 


Our illustrated catalog, sent free on request, gives full information 
with many views showing Waterloo Boy efficiency on farms. Write for it 


JOHN DEERE, 2007 W. Third Ave., Moline, Illinois 
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Look for this Trade-Mark 
on Tools and Cutlery 





This trade-mark has guided millions in 
their selection of tools and cutlery of every 
kind. For many years it has been known 
as an absolutely dependable symbol of 
quality. Look for it always and be sure. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


** The recollection of QUALITY remains long after the PRICE is ag 
Trade Mark Registered. —&. MMONS 








Make Your Ice At Home 


Protect your family’s 
Don’t take a 






Easily done and cheaper than buying it. 
health from polluted river, creek and stream 
chance. Make your own ice with 

s ial prepared water-proof box that enableS 
artons 4 =?" “1 
ou to putupas much or as little as you desire 
and keep it in aclean and sanitary condition. “pahewron | by Boards of 
Health and thousands of users. Full particulars sent free on request. 


oO 2 ir supply is limited and we have no assurance 
rder Quick ° ) t more. Orders filled in order 


can secure 


ice. 





n't wait on you her be too late. 


712 Corning Ave., 


STAMMERING 


Permanent cure effected at Begue Institute. 
An institation with nation’! patronage, for stammer- 
Founded 1901. Sc'entific treatment—com- 


received, Dx 


= > B. L. ELLIS MFG. CO., 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAN sutncixs | 


Des Moines, lowa 





for our money saving prices 
LANSDOWN, Box 909.N, Everett, Wash. 


I 
Bend your bi 


ers only 





SECOND-HAND BAGS AND BURLAP | 


We pay t igt est price nd y freight Satisfaction bines training of brain with speech organs. Endorsed 
guaranteed, LINC OLN BAG CO., Spring feid, | by medical profession 70 p. b ok mailed free. Address 
BENJAMIN 1 BOCUE. TTSO 8 Hogue Buttding INDIANAPOLIS ind. 


Cleaning and ‘Renovating at Home 5 6 cin 


This is a practical compendium ef all the cleaning, 
dyeing and renovating processes that can be carried 
on inthe home. Price 75 cents. The book is used 
in the Schoo! of Domestic Science at Ames. Order 
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SYNOPSIS—Among the passengers on 
board the Hannah, ng ae ak 
Alaska, are young Gordon Elliot, govern- 
ment investigator; the lovel Irish girl 
Sheba O'Neill, going in to visit her cou- 
sin, and Colb Macdonald the biggest 
man in Alasi i n of great eth 
and power fe makes enemies of yme 
mins on board and is atta by a 
number of the Wally Selfridge—Mac- 
nate s man Friday, his w ind Mrs 


Mallory, an also 
among 
taken 


their 


has 
young children on 


sir father at Katma. 





way to me 





CHAPTER 4—THE CREVASSE. 


For an hour before the Hannah 
reached Katma, Miss O’Neill was busy 
getting her little brood ready. In that 
last half-day, she was a creature of 
moods to them. They, too, like Sheba 
herself, were. adventuring into a new 
world. Somehow they represented to 
her the last tie th bound her to the 
life she was leaving. Her heart was 
tender as a Madonna to these lambs 
so ill-fitted to face a frigid waste 
Their mother had been a good woman 
—she could tell that; but she had no 
way of knowing what kiad of man the 


father might be. 

Sheba gave Janet advice 
where to keep her money and when to 
wear rubbers and what to do for Bil- 
lie’s cold. She put up a lunch for them 
to take on the stage. When they said 
their sniffling good-byes at Katma, 
she was suspiciously bright and merry. 
Soon the children were laughing again 
with her. 

One 2g 
troduced 
Husted, relieved her 
spontaneous Nelight at se 

gain, and his choking gra 
for having looked after were 
evidence enough that this kind-eyed 
man meant to be both father and moth- 
His 


about 





ance at thelr father, who in- 
hiself to Miss O’Neill as John 
mind greatly. His 
them 
ide to her 


eing 





them 


er to his recovered little folks 
emotion was too poignant for him to 
talk about his wife, but Sheba under- 


stood and liked him better for it. 

Her temporary family stood on the 
end of the wharf and called good-byes 
to the girl 

“Tum soon and see us, At 
Billie shouted from his seat on 
shoulder o° his father 

The children waved hendkerchiefs as 
long as she could be distinguished by 


int Sheba.” 
the 


them When they .turned away, she 
went directly to her room. 

Elliot was passing forward when 
Miss O'Neill’ opened her stateroom 


The eyes of the young 
and she 


door to go in 
woman were blind with tears, 
was biting her lip to keep back the 
emotion that welled up. He knew she 
was very fond of the matherless chil- 
dren, but he guessed at an additional 
reason for her sobs. She, too, was as 
untaught as a child in the life of this 
frontier land. Whatever she found 
here—how much of hardship or happi- 


ness, of grief or woe—she knew that 
she had left behind forever the safe 


harborage of quiet waters in which her 
life craft had always floated 

It came on to rain in the afternoon 
Heavy clouds swept across from the 
mountains, and the sodden sky opened 


like a sluice-box. The Kusiak contin- 
gent, driven indoors, resorted to play- 





ing bridge. Miss O'Neill read. Gordon 
Elliot wrote letters, dawdled over mag- 
azines, and lounged alternately in the 
ladies’ parlor and the smoking-room, 


where Macdonald, Strong, a hardware 
merchant from Fairbanks, and a pair 


of sour-dough miners had settled them 
selves to a poker game that was to last 
all night and well into the next day 

Of the two bridge tables. all the 
players were old-timers except Mrs 
Mallory Most of them were young 
enough in years, but they had been of 
the North long enough to know the 
gossip of the country and its small pol- 
itics intimately. They shared commot! 
hopes of the day when Alaska would 
be thrown open to industry and a 
large population. 

But Mrs. Mallory had come in over 
the ice for the first time last winter. 
The other women felt that she was a 
bird ef passage, that the frozen Arctic 
could be no more than a whim to her. 











' 


| 


ferred to her a little because 
the great world—New York, 
London, Paris. Great names fell from 
her lips casually and carelessly. She 
referred familiarly to princes and to 
famous statesmen as if she had gos- 
siped with them tete-a-tete over the 
teacups. She was full of spicy little 
anecdotes about royalty and aristoe- 
racy. It was no wonder, Gordon Elliot 
thought, that she had rather stunned 
the little social set of Kusiak. 

hru Northrup and Trelawney a new 
slant on Macdonald was given to Gor- 
don. He had fallen casual talk 
with them after dinner on the fore 
deck. It was still raining, but all three 
were equipped with slickers or mack- 
intoshes. To his surprise, the young 
man discovered that they bore him no 
grudge at all for his interference the 
night before. 

“But we ain’t thru with Colby Mac- 


They de 
she knew 


into 





donald yet,” Trelawney' explained. 
Mind, I don’t say we're going to get 
him. Nothing like that. He knocked 
me cola with that loaded suitcase of 
his. By the looks of him, I’m even 
for that. Good enough. But here’s the 
point. We stand for Labor. He stands 


for Capital. See? 
they used to be in 
cause of Colby 
friends. They’re 


Things ain’t what 
Alaska, and it’s be- 
Macdonald and his 
grabbers—that’s what 
they They want the whole works. 
A hell of a roar up from them 
when the government stops their com- 


are 


foes 


bines, but all the time they’re bearing 
down a little harder on us working- 
men. Understand? It’s up to us to 
fight, ain’t it?” 


Later, Elliot put this viewpoint be- 
fore Strong. 

“There’s something in it,” the miner 
agreed. “Wages have gone down, and 
it’s partly because the big fellows are 
consolidating interests. Alaska aint’ 
a poor man’s country the way it was. 
But Mac ain’t to blame for that. He 
has to play the game the way the cards 
are dealt out.” 

The sky was clear again when the 
Hannah drew in to the wharf at Moose 
Head to unload freight, but the mud in 
the unpaved street leading to the busi- 
ness section of the little frontier town 
was instep deep. Many of the passen- 
gers hurried ashore to make the most 
of the “ive-hour stop. Macdonald, with 
Mrs. Mallory and their Kusiak friends, 
disappeared in a ‘bus. Elliot put on a 
pair of heavy boots and started up- 
town. 

At the end of the wharf he passed 
Miss O’Neill. She wore no rubbers 
and she had come to a halt at the be- 
ginning of the mud. After a momen- 
tary indecision she returned slowly to 
the boat. 

The young man walked up into the 
town, but ten minutes later he crossed 
the gang-plank of the Hannah again 
with a package under his arm. Miss 
O'Neill was sitting on the forward 
deck, making a pretense of reading 
This was where Eliott had expected 
to fird her, but now that the moment 
of attack had come, he had to take his 
fear by the throat. When he had firs 

ought of it, there seemed nothings 
dfificult about offering to do her a 
kindness, yet he found himself shrink- 
ing from the thance of a rebuff. 

He moved over to where she sat and 
lifted his hat. “I hope you won’t think 


it a liberty, Miss O’Neill, but I hav: 
brought you some rubbers from a store 
uptown. I noticed that you couldn’ 


ore without them.” 

Gordon tore the paper wrapping from 
his package and disclosed half a doze 
pairs of rubbers. 

The girl was visibly embarrassed 
She was not at all certain of the righ 
thing to do. Where she had _ been 
srought up, young men did not offer 
courtesies of this sort so informally 

“I—I think L won't need them, thank 
you. I’ve decided not to leave th 
boat.” she answered, shyly. 

Elliot had never been accused of be- 
ing a quitter. Having begun this, he 
proposed to see it out. He caught sight 
of the purser superintending the dis- 
charge of cargo, and called to him by 
name. The officer joined them, a pad 
of paper and a pencil in his hand. 
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“I’m trying to persuade Miss O'Neill 
hat she ought to go ashore while we’re 
lving here. What was it you told me 
about the waterfall back of the town?” 
Finest thing of its kind in Alaska. 
y’'re so proud of it in this burg that 
y would like to make it against the 
for anyone to leave without seeing 

Every one takes it in. We won't 

away till night. You’ve plenty of 

if you want to see it.” 
Now, will you please introduce me 
ally to Miss O'Neill?” 

e purser went thru the usual for- 

. of presentation, adding that Fl- 

was a government official on his 

>to Kusiak. Having done his duty 

e young man, the busy supercargo 

red. 

m sure it would do you good to 

cup to the waterfall with me, Miss 

ill,” urged Elliot. 

e met a little dubiously the smile 

would not stay quite extinguished 

1is good-looking, boyish face. Why 
ildn’t she go with him, since it was 

American way for unchaperoned 

to enjoy itself naturally? 
they’ll fit,’ the girl answered, 

ng the rubbers. , 

rdon dropped to his knee and 

mstrated that they would. 
they walked along the muddy 
sireet, she gave him a friendly little 
of thanks. “Good of you to take 

trouble to look out for me.” 

» laughed. “It was myself I was 
looking out for. I’m a stranger in the 
country, and was awfully lonesome.” 

s it that this is your first time in, 
»°” she asked, shyly. 
‘You're going to Kusiak, aren’t you? 
bo you know anybody there?” replied 
Elliot 
“My cousin lives there, but I haven't 
seen her since I was ten. She’s an 
American. Eleven years ago she visit- 
ed us in Ireland.” 

«I'm glad you know someone,” he 
said. “You'll not be so lonesome with 
me of your people living there. I 
have two friends at Kusiak—a girl I 
used to go to school with, and her hus- 
har Pag 

“Are you going to live at Kusiak?” 

No; but I'll be stationed in the ter- 

ritory for several months. I'll be in 
and out of the town a good deal. I 
hope you'll let me see something of 





The fine Irish coloring deepened in 


her cheeks. He had a way of taking 
in his stride the barriers between 
them, but it was impossible for her to 
f offended at this cheery, vigorous 
young fellow with the winning smile 
and firm-set jaw. She liked the warmth 


in his honest brown eyes. She liked 
e play of muscular grace beneath his 
well-fitting clothes. The sinuous ease 
lean, wide-shouldered body 
stirred faintly some primitive instinct 
i er maiden heart. Sheba did not 
know, as her resilient muscles carried 
} forward joyfully, that she was an- 
swering the call of youth to youth. 
Gordon respected her shyness, and 
moved warily to establish his contact. 
He let the talk drift to impersonal top- 
ics as they picked their way out from 
wn along the mossy trail. The 
ground was spongy with water. On 
i * side of them ferns and brakes 
grew lush. Sheba took the porous 
path with a step elastic. To the young 
m following, she seemed a miracle 
of supple lightness. 
trail tilted up from the low- 


or his 


} 


lan led across dips, and into a draw. 
A » stream meandered down and 
gurgled over rocks worn smooth by 
ages of attrition. Alders brushed the 
8 m and their foliage checkered the 
? 


ail with sunlight and shadow. 
They were ascending steadily now 
along a pathway almost too indistinct 
to follow. The air was romantic with 
pine from a grove that came straggling 
down the side of a gulch to the brook. 

Do you know, I have a queer feel- 
ng that I’ve seen all this before,” the 
girl said. “Of course I haven’t 
—unless it was in my dreams. Natur- 
a have thought about Alaska a 
- it deal because my father lived 


lidn't know that.” 

es. He came in with the Klondike 

Stampeders.” She added quietly: “He 
| on Bonanza Creek two years after- 

ward.” 

“Was he a miner?” 

“Not until he came North. He had 
an interest in a claim. It later turned 
Out worthless.” 

A bit of stiff climbing brought them 
to a boulder field back of which rose a 
mountain ridge. 
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Leather tanners are very careful about 
the hides they buy. 

They want hides that are as nearly 
perfect as possible — hides that are 
without cuts and scores, and that are 
properly cured. 

There are two classes of hides on the 
market—“country hides” and “packer 
hides.” 

Country hides are those taken off by 
small butchers and farmers. Packer 
hides are those taken off by the packers. 

* + * 


To take a hide off correctly is not easy. 
Unless great skill is used the hide will 
be marred by cuts and scores. 


The packers have made a careful study 
of hides. They have trained experts 
who do nothing else but take them off. 
Hence, packer hides have few cuts 
and scores, and are uniformly and 
properly cured. 


Swift & Company sorts its cured hides 
into grades or classes, according to qual- 
ity and to the purposes for which they 
are best adapted. 

Some country hides are good; others 
are very poor. 

They usually have cuts and scores and 
are not cured so well. Some have also 
begun to deteriorate because of being 
held too long. Besides, they cannot be 


graded so uniformly. In the same batch 
there are both good and poor hides. 

Because of this superiority of packer 
hides, tanners pay from two to five cents 
a pound more for therm, If country 
hides were as good, tanners would gladly 
pay an equal price. 

This increased value of packer hides 
means that you get for your cattle from 
$1 to $3 or more per head, additional. 

Swift & Company does not deal in coun- 
try hides at all, and has no interest in 
their purchase or sale. It is the hide 
dealers and tanners who notice the differ- 
ence in quality, and pay accordingly. 

Swift & Company uses skill in taking 
off hides, not because it wants to see 
country hides bring lower prices— but 
because it is part of its policy to produce 
articles of the highest quality. 

* * * 


This is only one way the packer has 
increased the value of your cattle. Many 
other by-products. have been improved 
in a similar way. 

Swift & Company is constantly on the 
lookout for new ways to improve the 
value of its products, and hence to make 
your cattle worth more money to you. 

When Swift & Company says that its 
profit on beef averages '4 of a cent a 
pound. this includes the profit from the 
sale of hides. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 














gotten off the trail some- 


doesn’t matter. If we keep going, we 
are bound to come to the waterfall.” 
Beyond the boulder field the ridge 
Gordon looked a little 
dubiously at Sheba. 
“Are you a good climber?” 
in the sunpour, her 


“But I suppose it 


traverse, 


The young man had noticed that she 
was as sure-footed as a mountain goat 
and that she could stand on the edge 
of a precipice without dizziness. The 
surface of the wall was broken. What 
it might be beyond he could not tell, 
but the first fifty feet was a bit of 
attractive and not too difficult rock 
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cheeks flushed with exercise, he could 
see that her spirit courted adventure. 

“I’m sure I must be,” she answered, 
with a smile adorable. “I believe I 
could do the Matterhorn today.” 

Well up on the shoulder of the ridge 
they stopped to breathe. The distant 
noise of falling water came faintly to 
them. 

“We're too far to the left—must 
have followed the wrong spur,” Elliot 
explained. “Probably we can cut 
across the face of the mountain.” 

Presently they came to an impasse. 
The guich between the two spurs ter- 
minated in a rock wall that fell almost 
sheer for two hundred feet. 

The color in the cheeks beneath the 
eager eyes of the girl was warm. “Let 
us try it,” she begged. 





Now and again he made a suggestion 
to the young woman following him, but 
for the most part he trusted her to 
choose her own foot and hand holds. 
Her delicacy was silken strong. If she 
was slender, she was yet deep- 
bosomed. The movements of the girl 
were as certain as those of an experi- 
enced mountaineer. 

The way grew more difficult. They 
had been following a ledge that nar- 
rowed until it ran out. Jutting knobs 
of feldspar and stunted shrubs grow- 
ing from crevices offered toe-grips in- 
stead of the even foothold of the rock 
shelf. As Gordon looked down at the 
dizzy fall beneath them, his judgment 
told him they had better go back. He 
said as much to his companion. 

The smile she flashed at him was de- 
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lightfully provocative. It served to 
point the figure she borrowed from 
Gwen: “So you think I’m a ’fraid 
cat, Mr. Elliot?’ 

His inclination marched with hers. 
their first adventure together, and he 
did not want to spoil it by undue cau- 
tion. There really was not much dan- 
ger yet so long as they were careful. 

Gordon abandoned the traverse and 
followed an ascending crack in the 








wall. The going was hard. It called 
for endurance and muscle, as well as 
for a steady head and a sure foot. He 
looked down at the girl wedged be- 
tween t slopes of the granite trough. 

She d his thought. “The old guard 
never rrenders, sir,” was her quick 
an r, as she brushed in salute with 
the ips of her fingers a stray lock of 
hair 

The trough was worse than Elliot 


It had in it a good deal 
that started in small 
ieast pressure. 


had expected. 
of loose rubble 


slides at the 


“Be very careful of your footing,” 
he called back, anxiously. 
A small, grassy platform lay above 


the upper end of the trough, but the 
last dozen feet of the approach was a 
very difficult bit. Gordon took advan- 
tage of every least projection. He 
fought his way up with his back 
against one wall and his knees pressed 
to the other. Three feet short of the 
platform, the rock walls became abso- 
lutely smooth. The climber could 
reach within a foot of the top 

“Are you stopped?” asked Sheba. 

“Looks that way.” 

A small pine projected from the edge 
of the shelf out over the precipice. It 
might be strong enough to bear his 


weight. It might not. 
buckled his belt and threw one end 
over the trunk of the dwarf tree. Gin- 
gerly he tested it with his weight, then 
went up hand over hand and worked 
himself over the edge of the little pla- 
teau. 

“All right?” the girl called up. 

“All right. But you can’t make it. I 
am coming down again.” 

“I’m going to try.” 

“TI wouldn’t, Miss O’Neill. It’s really 
dangerous.” 

“T’d like to try it. 
hard,” she promised 

The strength of her slender wrists 
surprised him She struggled up the 
vertical crevasse inch by inch. His 
heart was full of fear, for a misstep 


I'll stop if it’s too 












now would be fatal. He lay down with 
his face over the ledge and lowered to 
her the buckled loop of his belt. Twice 
she stopped exhausted, her back and 
her hands pressed against the walls of 
the trough angle for support. 

“Better give it up,” he advised 

“T’ll not, then.” She smiled stubborn- 
ly as she shook her head. 

Presently her fingers 
belt. 

Gordon edged forward an inch or 
two farther. “Put your hand thru the 
loop and catch hold of the leather 
above,” he told her. 

She did so, and at the same instant 
her foot slipped. The girl swung out 
into space suspended by one wrist. The 
muscles of Elliot hardened into steel 
as they responded to the strain. His 
body began to slide very slowly down 
the incline. 

In a moment the acute danger was 
past. Sheba had found a hold with her 


touched the 
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feet and relieved somewhat the dead 
pull upon Elliot. 

She had not voiced a cry, but the 
face that looked up into his was very 
white. 

“Take your time,” he said, in a quiet, 
matter-of-fact way. 

With his help she came close enough 
for him to reach her hand., After that 
it was only a moment before she knelt 
on the plateau beside him. 

“Touch and go, wasn’t it?” Sheba 
tried to smile, but the colorless lips 
told the young man she was still faint 
from the shock. 

He knew he was going to reproach 
himself bitterly for having led her int 
such a risk. but he could not just no 
afford to waste his energies on regrets 
Nor could he let her mind dwell o 
past dangers so long as there were f 
ture ones to be faced. 

“You light have sprained yot 
wrist,” he said lightly, as he rose 
examine the cliff still to be negotiated 

Her dark eyes looked at him wit 
quick surprise. “So I might,” she an 
swered, dryly. 

But his indifferent tone had the ef- 
fect upon her of a plunge into cold 
water. It braced and stiffened her will. 
If he wanted to ignore the terrible 
danger thru which she had passed, cer- 
tainly she was not going to remind 
him of it. 

Between where they stood and the 
summit of the cliff was another rock 
traverse. <A kind of rough, natural 
stairway led down to a point opposite 
them. But before this could betreached 
thirty feet of granite must be crossed 
The wall looked hazardous enough in 
all faith. It lay in the shade, and there 
were spots where a thin coating of ice 
covered the smooth slabs. But there 
was n@other way up, and if the tra- 
verse could be made, the rest was 
easy 

Gordon was mountaineer enough 
know that the climb up is safer tha 
the one back. The only possible way 
for them to go down the trough was 
for him to } 





lower her by the belt un 
she found footing envugh to go alon¢ 


He did not quite admit it to himself, 
but in his heart he doubted whether 


she could make it safely. 
The alternative was the cliff face 


(Continued next week) 





Land Speculation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We read with interest your editorial 
in the issue of December 13th, “Land 
Speculation.” There is but one side 
to the question. Non-resident land 
owners should be taxed until they can 
not afford to speculate in land. Spec- 
ulation as it now is in land causes the 
young man who expects to own a farm 
to work until he is middle-aged before 
he can get over the top far enough to 
feel safe in living. He has to pay the 
speculative premium by working long 
hours, and meet his obligations by 
denying himself and family and neg- 
lecting farm improvements, and is not 
able, because of this fictitious price 
to improve his stock, educate his chil- 
dren or enjoy life as he should. 

Why should the speculator, who sits 
in his well-furnished office for a few 
hours a day, receive more for the 
money he has invested in a farm than 
does the farmer who labors from mor 
ing until night in all kinds of weather 








The men who have made lowa one 
the first agr ural states in t 
Uni nd spent forty or fi 
years ting to pay for and impr 
the rms ntitled to a rest 
old y what right can 

specuilater cl his »rofits? He! 
produced nothing. He has not labor 
or risked an} Another has so 
and he has not even to reap, but jr 
step in and take the returns. Itiss 
“He that w rh not ork must not e 
Then why should he that will not pl 


or sow, own or rent? The farme! 
load is not lightened by the spe 
lative increase of his acres, for he « 
not sell them and take his profits; 
it does add to his annual expense, f 
he is taxed on the speculator’s profits 
By the farmer’s industry the land spe 
ulator reaps the increase on his hold- 
ings, and by the enhanced value of his 
speculation the farmer is rated for tax- 
ation. There is no jubilee for the tiller 
of the soil, while it comes every year 
or six months to the speculator. 

Yes, land speculation is a live ques 
tion, and ought to be discussed frou! 
the press and forum. 


yy 


H. BROCK. 
Jasper County, Iowa. 
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‘Boys’ Corn Sa 
e S rer 
y i 
This department is for beginners. We talk here 
t, about the simple th of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
h how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
t .l| these things and many more, and any time any- 


, 1@ wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
a wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
» hope he will write us. 








a 


Ventilation 


The old barns are gradually going 
pieces, and every year more and 
re new barns are being built. In the 
1 barns no one thought of putting 
ventilating systems. Many of them 
i cracks enough to let in more than 
suugh fresh air anyhow. But many 
the new barns are built so tighi 
at a ventilating system is absolutely 
essary if the animals 
ilthy. 
is hard to realize how important 
re air is. Air is neither bought nor 
and some people therefore are 
in the habit of looking on it as a 
1 in the same sense of the word 
wheat is a food. You might say 
1 t the average man eats eighteen 
bic feet of air an hour. Try staying 
a small room with all the windows 
c 1 doors tightly closed for an hour or 
i ), and see how hungry you get for 
2 sh air. After an hour or so the air 
} vill be getting foul with carbon diox- 
) e and other poisonous products. 
1 Nearly everything which moves of 
2 its own power, whether it be a living 
ng or an automobile, needs air. 
1 interesting story is told of how the 
Germans stopped the British tanks by 
ising this principle. They threw car- 
n dioxide bombs against the tanks. 
iis gas vitiated the air and therefore 
smothered the engines. Later the 
British invented a special attachment 
to put on the carburetor of the tank, 
which kept out the carbon dioxide, and 
the tanks again became effective. 
Every animal, when it takes in a 
breath, absorbs oxygen out of the air, 
and when it lets out a breath gives off 
carbon dioxide into the air. When a 
a number of animals are kept in a 
tight barn with no ventilating system, 
they breathe the same air over and 
* again until it becomes so heavily 
len with carbon dioxide that the an- 
imals are half smothered. The ordi- 
nary cow breathes a little over a hun- 
dred cubic feet of air an hour. We all 
know what a fine thing fresh air is, 
for we have all suffered from foul air 
closely packed meetings of one sort 
; and another. The problem is how to 
get this fresh air for our animals. 
There are just two general principles 
nearly all barn ventilating systems. 
first, flues must be built to take out 
air which has once been breathed. 
Second, there must be opening of some 
kind in the walls to let in fresh air. 
Now the working out of these prin- 
ciples in any given barn requires the 
most careful thought, and in many 
cases the help of an expert engineer. 
The size of the inlets and outlets de- 
pends on the number of head of stock 
the barn and a great many other 
things. It is desirable to have plenty 
fresh air, but if the air changes 
) rapidly the barn will be cold. 


Tt 


The expensive part of a ventilating 


are to be |} 











tem is the Outlet flue. In the ordi- 
ry barn there are from two to four 
of these flues, each of which is one or 
re feet in diameter. They go up 
ru the hay-mow to the galvanized 
ntilators which you see on the roofs 
sO many modern barns. These ven- 
ting flues or shafts which go up 
ru the hay mow may be made of 
é er wood or metal. If they are 
le of metal they must be insulated. 
Anyone who is building a modern | 
should put in a ventilating sys- 
He should consider it just as 
essary as the roof or sides. The 
ter built the barn, the more neces- 
y a good ventilating system. The 
n who has the inclination and time 
horoly study the principles of ven- 
tion might be able to plan a system 
r himself which will work first rate. 
in nine cases out of ten it will be 
er and cheaper to call in some of 
companies which make a special 
ly of this matter. They have been 
erimenting for years, and have 
ned from actual experience what 
1 of a system each type of barn 
Id have. Also they can make and 

ll such systems cheaper. 





















OR many years farmers everywhere have associated the 
name “John Deere Plow” with special plow quality—with 
better and longer plow service. Getting this quality is especially impor- 


tant when you buy a tractor plow. 


A tractor plow does work on a big 


scale—the quality of the work counts in proportion. A tractor plow must stand heavy 
Strains—its ability to keep on doing good work year after year counts strongly in 
making plow profits. Remember, you get this special quality when you buy a 





JOHN: 


= DEERE 


TRACTOR PLOW 


Equipped With Genuine John 
Deere Bottoms—the kind that have 
an established world-wide reputation for 
long wear, good scouring and thorough 
seed-bed making. You can get the shape 
and type suited to your soil. 


Holds To Its Work At Uniform 
Depth-—It is locked into the ground at 
plowing depth through the action of the 
power lift. And here’s another mighty 
important feature assuring the John Deere’s 
good work—the land wheel is set back, 
balancing the weight of the plow over all 
three wheels, just as on your sulky or gang 
plow. Makes plow run steady and assures 
plowing at uniform depth in uneven 
ground, 

Quick Detachable Shares—Strong 
and close fitting. Loosen one nut to re- 
move the share. Tighten the same nut 
and the share is on tight. Jt stays tight. 


Extra Strong Construction— Extra 
heavy beams of special John Deere steel. 
We guarantee them not to bend or break. 
Heavy beam braces, long lapped and se- 
curely joined to beam with heavy bolts 
and lock washers. 

High and Level Power Lift—Lift- 
ing mechanism is simple, strong and posi- 
tive. Parts move only when plow is being 
lifted or lowered—practically no wear. 
Three Sizes — Two-bottom, three-bottom 
and four-bottom. One of the sizes suits 
your tractor. And, remember, the adjust- 
able hitch adapts the plow for use with 
any standard tractor. 

Farmers Everywhere are making 
sure of continued good plow service behind 
their tractor by getting John Deere Tractor 
Plows. You can’t afford to get less than 
that behind your tractor, WRITE TO- 
DAY for full information. 











Get Acquainted With 
the John Deere Full Line 


Let us send you free our big 156- 
page book, “Better Farm Imple- 
ments and How to Use Them.” 
Full of valuable farming infor- 
mation. A book to which you 
will often refer. Worth dollars. 
Tells all about the complete line 
of John Deere machines listed 
below: 


Binders, Grain Hay Loaders 


and Corn Hay Presses 
Buggies Hay Rakes 
Corn and Cotton Hay Stackers 
Planters Listers 
Corn Shellers Manure Spreadera 
Cultivators: Mowers 
Alfalfa Plows: 
Walking Walking 
Riding Wheel 
Feed Millis Tractor 
Grain Drills Stalk Cutters 
Grain Elevators Wagons 


Farm Engines 
Farm Tractors 


Harrows: 

Disc 

Drag 

Spring Tooth 
To get this valuable book, state 
the implements in which you are 
interested and ASK FOR PACK- 
AGE T-138. 








JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





GET QUALITY 
AND SERVICE EE 








JOHN DEERE 
DEALERS GIVE BOTH 









One Man 
Alone Pulls 





eS Quickest! 
Cheapest! Easiest! 


A Kirstin One-Man Stump Puller instantly gives 
you a GIANT’S POWER — makes you master of any 
stump! Many Kirstin owners pull stubbornest stumps 
in 4 to 10 minutes! AS CHEAP as 5 CENTS per stump! 


Kirstin ¢: Stump Puller 


Just a few pounds on the handle means tons on the 
stump. When stump starts, throw machine into high 
8 ed and out comes the biggest stump, roots and all. 

‘ositively no other machine like it. Has special, pat- 
ented features. Recommended byleading Agricultural | 
Schools and Forestry Bureaus, Why havestumps when 
you can now pull them so easily, quickly and cheaply? 


. 
Amazing Offer! 
these clai: we will ship you any size or style 
patie on THIRTY bays’ FREE FefSi. — hot one peony 
. eased, puller. not pleased, return a' 
aes ou don’t riske penny. Four easy ways to pay. 
retin pullers rices. One-man style or HORSE 
POWER-ail oy wey guarantee with each machine. 
WRITE! Don’t endure profit-lesing, pesky stumps any 
longer. Send postal now for most valuable 
Stump Puller pos over puntished—sictures— va ya 
lett irstin use abou pecia! 

sition—all Free. Write! | 
A. J. KIRSTIN CO.,712 Lad St., Escanaba, Mich. 































FRE 


Pocket Size of Ropp’s 

alculator —saves figur- 

events mistakes. - 
almost any farm problem. 
Sent free with catalog of 


Ropp's New /, 
(CRT EVs 








WASTE-LESS HOG FEEDER 


Save 1-2 Your Labor. 
Save 15% to 20% of Feed. 
Avoid Filth and Disease. 


Let Us Tell You How 


SHAW, WELSH & CO. 


GALESBURG, ILL. 
Tell me about the Waste-Less Feeder. 























SAVE $43 


Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now $57. 
Brand new, never used. 
to you. 
we ship you an Oliver for free trial. 
ment down. Keep it or return it. If you want 
to own it, pay us only $3 per month. This is 
the greatest 

You save $43, 









Direct from factory 
Not second-hand, not rebuilt. And 
No pay- 





typewriter bargain on earth. 

Write today for full partic- 
ulars, including our 
book, “The Typewriter 
on The Farm.” Then 
we will send you an 
Oliver for free trial. 
Write now. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
3361 Oliver Typewriter Building 
icago, Il. (13.07) 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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i $. GILCREST, Pres. 
Memnber A merioag 
uitry Association 


THEIR SUCCESSES KEEP 
THEM THERE 


You want this time-tried, dependable 
hatcher to make the most of your opp. portus 
nity this year. Write for my 1919 offer on 


“SUCCESSFUL” s'troooens 


Backed by 26 years’ experience. Cabinet made and 
scientifically ventilated. Hot water heating plant. 
Write for —ask about poultry and 
eggs, too—and **Successful”* Grain Sprow 
Famous little booklet, 
**Proper Care and Feed- 
ing of Chicks, Ducks and 
Turkeys.’ 10 cents. Big 
catalog is FREE, 

J. 8. GILCREST, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


DES MOINES INCUBATORCO, 
81 Second S 
Des Momes, lows 














< The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 


Poultry 
¥ Fountains 
and Heaters 


Keeps water 
t 








gallon 


NOW or write Jor Cireulad noch 


Write fer Offer. 
SARANAC, MICHIGAN 


Agents Can Make Big Money. 
. $, FORGE WORKS, 














LEGHORNS. 


Jenson’ s -Mamme! th White Rocks 


100 « K 8 th bone, f I 
bay eyes i vee « 6 » each. §& sl s 
birds. « a . atisfaction guaranteed 
mone in ( Decembe 
JAMIE E} ’ & 80 Newell, lowa 
R. C. Brown Legho rn Cockerels 
Extra ear An Cac 
quar es less ( M. Wi ST cakeus lowa 
YINGLE Com Brown Leghorn cockerels, Single 
Ss Co \nceona wcker White Gul 12s. Fawn 
and W e in Runner ducks. A high class 
stock E. Doole Selma, lowa 





~ ©. Brown L eghor né ockerels. Large.we 
\ d ) r , 
* 


} White Leghorn cockerels, Ferris’ 
Hf heavy laying strain Choice birds #@1.75 
each, #29.00 pe jozen. V. H. Connor, She Rock la. 





= tE bred Stngle Comb White Leghorn cockerels 
aying strain, €1.25; five or more, 


$1.00 € Andrew Belling, Sheldun. Iowa 
THOROUGHBRED 20 EGG satrain Single Comb 
I White Leghorn cockere's, 62.00, 83.00, #4.00 ear 
C,. H. Tyrre Sidux Rapids, Lowa. 

ckerels, good, early 


R WN ,eghor c 
%. hatched, farm range, $2.00 each; 8 for $15.00 








Axel BR. Jotneon, Paton, lowa,. 
a= KE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, Aprt! 
. WO ege atral #2 and «83.00 each 

Geo. Patterson, Wayne, Ne 

sHO Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels 
( #150 to $2.00 each. Golden Rule Farm, I 
more nols, 
QIN E Com> White Leghorn cockere!s, @1.25 each 
\ } len geese, 04.50 each Mre. Hiram ¢ uss 
Clare wa 

pURI red, full grown Rose Con b Br »wn Leghorn 
I co rele. Mrs, Art Shaw, R. F No, 2, Oska 
loosa wa 


E* TRA early S. C. W. Leghorn cockerels 62.00 


4 each, six for ¢10.5 Mra, Geo, Omer, Pau 
lina, lowa 
R. BR WN Leghorn cockerela, beavy lay!ng 
ain, 62.00 each H. RK. SKaugstad 


Bode, la 

Sq | Brown Leghorns. ‘Cockerela, good bealthy 

‘ birds, ¢2.00 each. H. A, Zobel, Dysart, lowa 

sixty S&. C. White Leghorn yearling 
| 


ets wit 


Parks, Rey is, 
Brown Leghorn Cockerels 61.75 
L. N. Laursen, Ratiand, lowa 








‘INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, extra 
s large, @2 and @8 each. W. B. Shaw, Monroe, lowa 
Dicnhs. 

AMMOTH Impertal FP ns, Va Antwery 
N strait Drakes, @63.00; ducks, #@2.™ Mary 
Stinog Lobrville. Lowa. 





N AMMOTH Pekin $2.50 each; also Pearl 
Guineas, 61.00 each Grace Stageman, 
Council! Biuffs 





a“ E Ronen drakes Price rr 7% each. Extra 
large August Petersen, Farohamvilie, lowa, 
E XTRA large Roven drakes. 6800: cduckl, 250 

4 Mes. Prank Martin, Nipson, luwa. 





| 








* Color of Mistery Ducks 


A subscriber writes: 

“I am wondering if you can give me 
any information about my Muscovy 
ducks. They are the colored ones. I 
bought them for pure, but last year 
was my first experience with them, 
and there were a number of them with 
white feathers. I kept the darkest ones, 
but it is the same way again this year. 
Someone told me that was their na- 
ture. I do not want to sell them for 
breeders if they are not pure. I have 
some that are very nice aside from the 
white feathers, and would be glad to 
sell them but for the fear of impurity.” 

The colored Muscovy ducks have 


white feathers as well as black. If 
the plumage is more than one-half 
white, the bird is disqualified. The 
standard calls for the following col- 


ors “Head—plumage glossy black 
and white; neck—black or black and 


white, black predominating; wings— 
ecoverts rich, lustrous greenish-black; 


back—lustrous blue-black, sometimes 
broken with white feathers; tail— 
black; breast and body—lustrous blue- 
black, sometimes broken with white 
the blacker the plumage the better 
legs and toes—thighs white or black, 
white preferred; shanks and toes vary- 
ing from yellow to dark lead.” 








MIs ELLAN EoUs. 
Most Profitable 
Pure-Bred Chick- 


62 BREED ens, Geese, Ducks, 


mere fowls, eggs, and Incubat- 
eee America's try Farm 
Write for valuable Poultry Book FREE 
. F.A.NEUBERT, Box 3099, Mankato, Minn. 
‘ TOCK and eggs for sale in Single and Rose Comb 
‘ Reds, Single Comb Boff Orpingtons, White Wy- 
andottes. White and Barred Rocks, Single Comb 
White I — es Pekin and Runner ducks. August 
Schroeder, . Peter, lil. 











NINE large Single Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 











erels, good laying strain, $2.50 and €8.00. Bour- 
bon Red turkeys, choice breeding: hens #5, toms #6 
A few Nev w Zealand Red rabbits Mrs. O. 8. Jamison, 
Coin, lowa 
Ww ITE Wyank Whi 

land tomes $7 healthy, 7 

bre birds, Mrs mm, Route 4 
Osce i, lowa 
we GHBRED Whit i Tou s 

ganc ra 4 Oo B aeys mx 1 
large Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa 

Q DS OCKERELS i9 varieties Free book 
if 4 sros., Biair, Ne Box 2 

pANI » Rocks and Ligt Brahmas. Co 8 

B #2 Lu 85 eacl Mrs. A. H. Sparks, We 





CELE OM 
‘sHie BEE s w VeHot T BRE A KING" 
t more for your selects ys 


DIAS SD Box” MFG CO., Minn eapolis, Minn 


—— Lot SK, 7 t bai n. Af an gees Pe 


Bronze I i ben turke 


es; Catalog 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box 807, Mankato, Minn, 





RBON Red toms #@8.00, hens $5.0 African 
RB ers 8400. geese 83.5 Ren Williamsor 
Massbat K, Ilia 

MODE ISLAND =e 
LE Comb Rhode Island R Extra good 
eding cockerels, $4.00 to $6.00 each i ty 
cocker at 63.00 to 64.00 each. Dark, even color 
J. B. Thomas, Hampton, lowa 









Rh. 1. Red cockerels for sale at from @3.00 to 


Y. 85.00 each 





Good, cark red, large boned, from 
heavy layiug strain. Satisfaction guaranteed. «. | 
Mc Gregor, Armstrong, lowa. 

H tVEY’S Rose Comb Rex Winners at Des 
Me yines, Waterloo, Storm t wake Fonda. Util ty 


64.00 each. 
vey, Newell, lowa 


Eges in season. H. A. Har- 


cKerels, 


K. brilliant, heavy bone, single Comb Rhode 
1) and Red cockere!ls, from winter laying strain, 
LO us Pollet, hens, cocks Mrs. P.O tone 
t lowa 


H EAVY boned, good scoring, dark red, rose comb, 





red Guaranteed to suit Highland Farm, 
He k, Iowa ; 
PURE bred Rhi de Isiand Reds, both combs, Prices 
| according to quality, guaranteed. Write J. M 
Condoa, Devon, lowa 
~ C. RED cockere!s, 68.0; four for 89.5 Breeding 
. 2 years for size, « or, laying 5. J. Steddom, 
Granger, lowa 
Reds. W e for cireula P.u 
wick, lowa 
LANGSHANS. 
B' A K 1 angshan Cockers * the b gz boned, green- 
dish. glossy nd; €3.00 to 5.00 H. P. Myers, 
Mt ay. lowa 


F I ALF t Biack Langshan cockerels. 
A. D. Benson, Thurman lowa, 





BY Black Langshans H Osterfoes, Hedrick, 
lowa 


IGH scoring, pure bred Biack I angsban cock- 
prels wid Mor gan, Seaton, } 


shan cocks and cockerels 
Ethel Petty, Searsboro, Ia 





FoR SALE—Black Lan 
P $8.00, or 2 for 85.0 





I ARGE — % Langshan cockerels. Mrs. E. E. 
4 Mille . Lowa City, lowa 
ANO© on AS. 


YS Y Single Comb Mottied Ancona cockerels 
for sale; heavy laying strain; two to five dollars 
B. B. Walraih, Arlington, Iowa. ‘ 








VHOTCE Stngte Comb Anc yma cockerels, #2.04, 
#3.00 and 64.00 each. Satisfaction guaranted 
or money refunded. Eart Rowe, Lake Park, lowa 
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How to Make Hens Lay 


Dear Sir: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the present 
high prices of feed and splendid prices 
for eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens 
that are not working. For a time my 
hens were not doing well; feathers were 
rough ; combs pale and only a few laying. 
I tried different remedies and finally sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Q-7, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for two 50c packages of Walko 
Tonix. I could see a change right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glossy ; 
combs red, and they began laying fine. 
{ had been getting only a few eggs a day. 
I now get five dozen. My pullets hatched 
in April were laying fine in October. 

Math Heimer, Adams, Minn. 


More Money 


Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the 
pink of condition—free from disease and 
working overtime on the egg-basket? 
Write today. Let us prove to you that 
Walko Tonix will make your hens lay. 
Send for 50e package on our guarantee— 
your money back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., Q-7, Waterloo, la. 


200 Per Cent Per Month 


On Your Investment 


in a Norwich Automatic Sanitary Warm 
Water Fountain is not making it too 
strong, wi h eggs selling at 60c per dozen, 
taking into consideration the fact that 
without warm water your 
chickens will not lay, and 
you lose your feed. The Nor- 
wich Fountain is the peer of 
a!l fountains built today. It 
takes only one-fifth the work 
to care for a Norwich that 
it does for any other. It will 
h of your 
10 over 































ASS sting hulld than oth 

ye r »f $6.50. f. 0. b 

) Stat I Ma ¥ Cruaranteed 
to giv« satisfa mation to 


CARLISLE BRICK & TILE CO. 
Western Distributors 
Dept. A, Carlisle, 


iowa 














onPrrne r one. 


TAYLS RS: s. C. BUFF ‘ORPINGTONS 


won firs el, first } tir 1e 
big Dea » nes show i8 2 cockerels early 
hatched and 20 fema es tiuat are big winter layers, 


t 
prices. C.A 





ners I 
IOICE Buff Or ton cock a. § and $5.00 
( Fifteen years a Can please you. 
August Petersen, Fa 1amyv lowa 
farm raise< Fr 





and $3.00 each 








™ 


~ 4 White Orpington cockerels 63.00 each, hens 


. 62.0 each. Kellerstrass strain. RK) J. Wilkin- 

® a. Mitchellville, lowa. 

. C. BUFF Orpington cockervels. Get the good 
e ones, 63.00 and up W. C. Daniel, ergeant 


Biuff, lowa. 





~~ NGLE Com) Buff Orpington cockerels, farm 














i raised, choice $2.50. Orio Smith, Pa na, la 
QINGLE Com » Orpington cockerels. Eliza 
a i t atte Vue, iowa 
eh wt E Or £ 2 cockerels, $3.00 eac S.A 
i, Buddemeier, § y, lllivois. 
TURKEYS. 
ten days—toms 867, 
Sourbon ‘Red Turkeys fo" ‘ 
G. MH. BURGE, mt. Vernon, Iowa 
W HiT! I 7 I pure bred White 
umaeg y ega, flae, he althy birds. Ele- 
phant strain. Tome $10.00; hens $7 Mrs. J. J. 
} 18 { Mo 
po SALE—Mamn Brease —w champh. a 
strain, good markings, large bon Satisfaction 
guaranteed Fred E. Kilbury, St Jonas 1, I. 
ere Red turkeys en thy aceak Toma, 


$7.00; hens, 84.00 suff Rock cockerels, ¢3.00; 
two, 85.00. J. A. Trusiler, Newton, lowa 


vigorous, fine specimens W hite Holland 

















»IG pe 
B rkeys. Toms @10, hens #7, Mrs. W. F. Short, 
la lowa. 
W H ad t brec—Toma, $6.00; 
t Clar. nee Justice, Guthrie Center, 
lowa 
\ AMMOTH Bronze turkey toms. Mrs. M. B. 
A Cessna, Nevada, Iowa. 
M AMMOTH Bronze toms. Purebred. Mrs. Chas. 
Howell, Rockford, lowa 
; hens, 96.00. 


| BoERsey Red carte ys Te ms, 
G. J. Narveson, Kensett, ipeee 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


eee 


Eggmore Strain 
. Barred 
Plymouth Rocks 


75 cockerels ai $5 
each. Money with 
order. If we can 
not 1 li order check 
will be returned 
J. A. BENSON, 
South Fifth Ave 
Sheldon, lowa 











SK about fine Barred Rock cockerels. A few 
44. birds from pedigreed, trap nested, 200 | egg strat: 
Booking orders for eggs and baby chix. 8S. J. Wood 
ruff, 3846 Hamilton Street, Omaha. 





PURE mug BARRED ROCK COCK 
EKRELS. Mae fine. Prices reasonable. 
WILLI m7 H. EHLER, Rockwell City, lowa 





ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels, farm raised 

well marked, heavy boned stock. Both matings 

Aristocrat, Blue Jacket and Thompson strain. J. K 
McGonagie, Washta, Iowa. 





RADLEY’S strain Barred Rocks. Five entries 

Mt. Pleasant, lowa, won four firsts and chan 

pion cock. Cockerels $2.% -$5.00. Sam. Phelps, Mon 
mouth, [llinots. 





ARRED Bock cockerels, weighing 7 to 9 pound 
big boned, yellow legs, extra fine barring, €2.( 
$8.00 and $5.00 each. Ammy Bartow, Lynnville, la 





ARM raised, pure bred Barred Rocks, larg 
boned, well barred. Cockerels for sale, quick 
H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville. Iowa. 





ya Rock cockerels, extra good quality. 3.x 
each, 6 for $15.00, 8 or more $2.25 each. Hen 
ningsen Bros., Dike, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth cockerels from good winter 
layers, * 50 to Ae O@ each. Mrs. Mortie Bridget 
Luray, Mo. B. F.D.1 





UBE blood Buff Rock cockerels, $8.00 each. Sat 
isfaction guaranteed. Mrs. E. R. Robinson, R. 
4, Lake Park, lowa. 





4( BARRED Rock cocks and cockeréls, prices 
$4.00 to 610.00. Order now. L. E. Wilson, 
Eagle Grove, lowa. 





E XTRA choice Buff Rock cockerels, $3.00 and $5.0 
4 each Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred Manny 
Ft. Madison, lowa. 





\ JHITE Plymouth Rock cockerels. Fine birds; 
each, $2.00 and $2.25. 0. C. Lund, Route 4 
Story City, lowa. 





ARGE boned, pure bred, fine barred, Barred Rock k 
4 cockerels, $2 to $5. Mrs. J.C. Johnson, Lynn 
3, lowa 


BE 


Britt, low a. 


v 








RE ~<A Rock cockerels, large, heavy boned, we! 
, $2.00 to $5.00. Mrs. Wm. Friedow, R. 1, 





F3.. 8 AL E— Thoroughbred Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. D. H. Lesher, Marion, Lowa. 
I ARRED| ‘Plymouth Rock cockerels, pure bre¢ 
farm raised; $3.50 until January Ist. Gilber 
W. Peters, Sac City, lowa. 
B ARR D Rock cockerels — extra 
well barred, farm raised, 
each. ‘lies Geo. Shultz, Indianola, low 
LY YMOUTH Roek cockerel is farm raised, large 
ell boned, $3.00 each. Wm. F. Scott, Pau 


lina, lowa. 







1e 








B™ RADI EY’S Barred Rock 
nt stock dire I 
Thre )MPSON s T= perial Ringlet 
rect. Cockerels $8to$5. Grace 








cockerela at 83.00 each 
E Harm on i. Oaage, I 

















( AK Grove Form Barred Rock cockereis for sale 3 
Write for prices. Edward ( ook, Manchester, 





F's quality Barred Roe k cockerels = pullets 
wri B. akue, Forest City, low 
Bo YF Roc k Cockerels, $3.00 each; 
irs . Bain, Rockford, Iowa. 
cockerels (In iperial OR inglets), $3 each 
Fox, Wilmont, Mina. 


4 for $10.00 





»ARRE dD 
> G. W. 


w WAN 1 DOTTES 

\ THITE Wyemaoteee- —Coc arete, Fishel and Poo 
man strain. $3.50 each; 6 for $18.00. Chester 
L. Mi aSOL 


PPL PALL PPP 


E arly, lowa. 





Wt LIT E Wyandottes, Regal strain-—Cockerels, 
3.00: pullets, $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 
R y sens David - lows. 


pee RE bil lood “Wh ite Wyandotte cockerels, rose 
comb, 22.00 and 68.00 each. Farm raised. J.M 
Cormack, Moorland, lowa 


Ww" HITE Wyandottes, Fishel strat 
‘Is, $3.00-85.00; pullets, $2.50 
a 


Antwerp, Lohrvilie, lo 








t ock 
Fred Van 





W HITE Wyandotte puilets for sale: part of them 
saying now Fishel strain, $2.50 each. Ernes 


Barr, Allerton, lowa 





E ARLY hatched, large, 
4 erels, two for $5.00. W. B. 
Cedar, lowa 





white Wyandotte Cox 
Danforth, Littl 
ie ciass White W andotte cockerels. Satis 

faction guaranteed. Mrs, Allen Jones, St rt 
lowa 








Ceo E White Wyandotte roosters, $2 50 « each ¢ 
$2.25 for six or more. C. F. Nanninga, Strubie 
Iowa 
ars v ER R Laced Wyandotte cockerels. Farm rai 
‘es reasonable. John Miler, Hampton, lowa 





( VHOICE White Wyandotte cockerels $2.00 and § 
each. Mrs. Will Shannon, St. Charlies, lowa 
. boned farm raised Silver Laced Wyandotte 
cockerels. Ralph Kreacer r, Newton, lowa 
PURE whit Wyandotte roosters for sale, 82 

each Mrs. R. H Daniap. Fairfax, Mo 








F ARM range, oa Stiver Laced Wya andotte 
cockerels. . E. Courter. Allendale, [i 











THE AIREDALE 


The most wonderful dog on earth. Great wa'« 
and stock dog. Will do anything any dog can 
and do {t better. Pedigreed puppies for sule 
farmers’ prices. Descriptive circulars free. 

Pr. MH. SPRAGUE, Maywood, Lilinoi*« 





X Terrfer Pups, $5.00 each, if taken soon 
Alfred Marquardt, De Sote, lows. 
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Building Incubators 


A subscriber writes: 

I have been hatching and selling 
baby chicks for several years, and 
vould like to get some experience in 
building incubators. I would appreci- 
ate it very much if you would send me 
some plans and directions that would 
help me in building one of the ma- 
chines.” 

We do not know where we could get 
plans for building incubators. Since 

e first incubator was put on the 
market, many manufacturers of hatch- 
ing machines have come to grief; their 
products are no longer for sale because 
they could not stand the test of mak- 
ing good. Every machine on the mar- 
ket has been tested and re-tested at 
great expense. We would rather let 
the manufacturers bear this expense— 
which in the long run is spread out 
over a large number of incubators and 
thus need not be heavy—than to build 
an incubator and prove it good or bad 
by our own experience, at a cost which 
is likely to be too high for what it 
brings forth. 

rhe first cost of building a single 

ubator is more than the same ma- 
chine could be built for in quantity. We 
believe our correspondent will do well 
to send for incubator catalogs, study 
t special claims of all, and choose 
the one he likes best—and then run it 
according to directions. 





Favus 


Favus is a disgusting skin disease, 
caused by a fungus which is found in 
the cup-like scales on the skin and in 
the quills of the feathers of the dis- 
eased parts. It appears first as small, 
gray-white spots on the comb, wattles, 
eyelids and around the bare places of 
the head. As these spots enlarge, they 
run together and form a scaly crust, 
which in time becomes quite thick. The 
scales which make up the crust are 
often formed in concentric rings, the 
margins raised and the centers de- 


pressed. When the scale is removed, 
the surface is raw. The feathers in 
the infected region become dry and 


brittle and break off; the bird’s head 
and neck and patches around the vent 
become bare of feathers. There is a 
disagreeable odor. At first the bird 
eats as usual; in time it refuses to 
eat, weakens, and finally dies. 
he disease is considered a filth dis- 
ease. In the early stages, if the con- 
ditions causing it are removed, treat- 
ment may be effective. Soften the 
crusts with weak vinegar water, re- 
move the crusts, and paint the parts 
with iodine, or use a salve made of 
equal parts of sulphur and lard. 
A bird that has been thus diseased 


to any extent will show marks about 
the face which detract from its value 
as a show bird. We have in mind a 
fine hen which was badly affected 
about the eyes. Her eyes never became 
normal, spoiling her looks, so that she 


was in time killed for the table. 

A good preventive treatment is to 
give plenty of room and plenty of 
green food. Water and feed vessels 
s ld be kept clean. 





Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds 


\ Minnesota subscriber writes: 


What is the standard for Rose Comb 
thode Island Reds? A neighbor of 
ne has some that are red outwardly, 
t all the feathers are black except- 
ng about an inch on the outer ends, 
which is red.” 

The general surface color of the 
» Comb Rhode Island Red is a rich, 
n red, except where black is speci- 

The wing bows and coverts are 

the primaries, upper web red, low- 
r web black, with narrow edging of 
i, sufficient only to prevent the 
ick from showing on the surface 

n the wings are folded in a natural 

ition; primary coverts are black 
‘ed with red; secondaries, lower 
Ds red, the red extending around the 
1 of the feathers sufficient to secure 
red wing-bay and lacing the upper 
rtion of upper webs, this color grow- 
~ wider in the shorter secondaries; 
mainder of each secondary black, 
e feathers next to the body being red 
the surface, so that the wing when 
lded in a natural position shall show 
* harmonious red color. The neck 
iS a slight ticking of black, the tail 
black, the two top feathers may be 
dged with red. The under-color of all 
tions is red. 
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quantities . 


List. 


Chicago 


Purchases for this sale were made 
long in advance, and in every case 
we have given the customer the 
benefit we were able to derive 
from our buying early in large 


It was the plan to have every one 
of our customers receive this Sale 
Book. However, the United States 
Government, through the War In- 
dustries Board asked for curtail- 
ment in the use of paper, and to 
meet with that regulation we have 
been compelled to limit the number 
of Sale Books issued. 


Here and there may be cases where 
some of our customers do not re- 
ceive this January-February Sale 
We have reserved some to 
send to such of our friends as may 


To Customers of 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


The Mid-Winter Special Sale by Mail for 1919 begins 
Wednesday, January Ist. The 120-page book of special 
bargains—about a thousand in number—should be deliv- 
ered in your home by that time. In the selection of mer- 
chandise for the sale we tried to be particularly careful both 
regarding quality and prices. We knewit would have to be 
a bargain book, but more than that, the goods must come 
up fully to the standing agreement we have with our 
customers — satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


kindly write 


Special Sale 


machinery. 





Fort Worth 


Kansas City 
Please Write the House Nearest You 


not have received their copy and 
are writing us for one, Of course, 
we shall be very glad tosend you one 
at your address immediately under 
those circumstances, if you will 


that your request reaches us before 
they are exhausted. Meanwhile, 
don’t wait; get at these bargains 
as early as possible. If your book 
has not arrived, do not hesitate to 
ask your neighbors for theirs; 


that we do not want any one who 
has dealt with us to miss it. 


All lines are included, from ladies’ 
coats and dry goods, groceries, 
furniture, and household equip- 
ment, to gasoline engines and farm 


Portland, Ore, 


as early as possible so 


this 
is so full of bargains 














Grostest Incubator Discovery in 50 Years. 
Insures Strong, Healthy Chicks from 
mevery good egz. iron-Ciad Guarantee. 
eect Porter Soft-Heat Tubeless Incubator 
“a combines hot airand water. 
matic control of heat, moisture and 
ventilation. Center heat plan, round 
pest, egesturn —- automatically with. 
out removing tray,---saves and 
safe, sure. 
Write for Big New Free Book. 


PORTER INCUBATOR CO. Box 52 Blair, Nebraska 















Buys 140-Eg 
OS Sez od 


$ 
| Belle City incubator| 1 


Wate phcebes cei Tank Double 7880 
Eo Seles SESS tip $15.93. 



















Belle City eubator Co. Box rh Racine, Wis. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


EXPRESS 


Mankato Incubator fateas 
e Ahigh grade hatcher direct from snotty 





’ W rite for free book and catalog. 
Mankato Incubator Co., Box715 Mankato, Mian, 


. . oe 
Chickens Sick or Not Doing Well? 
4 Germozone is a stand- 
An Extraordinary Offer: S770 f° San: 
where for chicken troubles, roup, colds, cholera, swelled head, 
bowel complaint, chicken pox, canker, not doing well, non- 
laying, etc. Now our proposition: If no dealer there hand- 
ling Germozone and you will agree to use it and pay if sat- 
isfied, we will send you a 75c package without a cent in ad- 
vance. No pay if not satisfied. Can we do more? And we 
will send free 5 poultry booklets. Write today. 
Loca! dealers handling Germozone will do the same. 


GEO. H. LEECO., Dept.432, OMAHA, NEB, 


Book Letest and best yet: 144 

sage Bp 215 beautiful pictures, 
Poult rearing, feeding vag deo cag information. 
Describes busy Poultry F; ing 63 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. oy how to choose 

fowls, eggs, . Mailed for 10 cents. 

















incubators, 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 108, Clarinde, iowa 








30 Days 
FREE Trial 


plumbing. Odorlega, 
avitary, ndoreed by 
State Health Boarde. 

BuyDirect from the Maker 


The Kawnear 
Sent fully equipped, An: aay. 
Heian: J ater No 

hy tteaton. Gusrentec) 5 10 


¥ Makes hom. 

> is y i comfortable. healthf: ral, Pat ava 
pit ar in your own 
0 So aa days FREE. 

Book Send your name and address for 
illustrated book and 30 days’ free 
trial offer. No obligations to you. It’s free. Write today. 
ederal Sash Door Co., Dept.4641 Kansas 










Most Profitable chick- 
ens, ducks, geese and tur- 
hardy northern 
wis,eges, poe ty atlow 
business. Valua’ pew ti2: page 
Guide and Catal: Write today. 


Co., Boxeo7 Bi Mankato, Minn. 


keys. Choice, pure-bred, 
raised. Fow 


Pye ‘8S greatest 
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TREES THAT GROW 


Soild under Ironclad Guarantee—fair- 
est, squarest ever made, because 
these evergreens, grownmy way 
in my ow n Nursery, are strong 
bardy, four times root runed 
and transplanted. The kind I 
am proud of, -y best wind- 

oot in your 
— will improve 
your place at least $1,000. 


Save 507% Now 


{ did not take advantage of the 
war and boost prices way out of 
sight. Iseli direct from Nursery 
to you. No —— o peddlers. That 
ns or traveling 

-¥ save all that—get 

nll value in trees. To illustrate— 
Victory orchard, 17 assorted fruit 
trees 3 years old for $3.95. Small 
fruit collection,Grapes, Blackber- 
ries, Strawberries, 
139 plants in all, pre a 


th Anniversary 
FREE Gift Offer 


Golden utter 

a To: celebrate it the 

right way, I will give Free 

Gifts to my customers. 
hite 

























ose 

Bushes, Red 
end White Tartaman, Hosaysuckia, 
Spirea and Snowballs. Ful! par- 
ticulars of the Free Gift Offer in 
Big Bargain Catalog 

F Printed tn ~~ ye ery- fj 







Sorte 
°. ull o: ——] 
book you should have befor-e . 


Bargain No. | TWO 
100 Evergreens, 10 SAMPLE 

searentecd. L. 

BARGAINS FoT.speeialzeics 


ito 16 in. high,nurs- 
run, my spouse 
100 for $4.60 
Pre- 
Others in Free] Post, prepaid. 
an he Write today 


cel Post, 
d. 
Earl Ferris Nursery Co.,205 Bridge St., Hampton,lowa 











Bargain No. 2 


Strawberries, 
standard 























ouananteeD ea TisrasTORY 
Bi t values in clover ever offer- 
ed. Don’t fail to write us for sam- 
les. Wecan save you many dol- 
—y on Clov — Seed. Don’ 














op 

short. Write before edver ce “i f 2 

free samples and big .D we "aanaan. 
A. A.B ° 


i 
ER RY an 
Lak iNDA [OWA 





Sex 804 


LOV 


Buyers Save Big Money. 


Seed $3 60 per Ba. lower when we bought our supply. Our 
prices ridicul ylow. The t ig saving to you is due to our 
























early purchase Every het ¢ . pure Illinois grow High 
grade Buckihborn free ranteed satisfactory v 
refunded. Crop short. Don’t wa t for higher prices. Our big 
bargains in seed will astonish you. Have Alfalfa $8. per 
Bu; Timothy $4.75; Sweet Clover $5.25 and all Grass Seec at 
greatly reduced prices. e can save you money and give 


you qu = rvice. Write today for free samples, low prices 
and big money saving Seed Guide All Free. Don’t delay. 


American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 404 Chicago 


SEED CORN 


~ARLY Picked, Hanger Dried, 
ire-Stand Seed Corn, The 
rputup. High-yielding 


ly maturing. 


ALL SEED SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 
seautiful Corn book FREE. Write today. 


L. K. ELLSBERRY & Co. 


Dept. NEVADA, !OWA 








“Si 
vest we eve 
Str: war 


























2} EVERGREENS 
£ hardy sorts, Nursery Grown for wind- 
= breaks, hedwes and lawn planting. $1 to 
§ $10peri Wes hipeverywhere, Writeatonce 
Za fe 1 Free: vergree Boot an 0 Great Bargain 
Sheet. Wort eet Evergreen grower, Bist, 
ep. Hil } Dundee, ut. 
——® Box AQ hvergrwen Spec. 
e Knov Investigate. Alsike 


lo — ami Ly — wh “the ‘iaaeas urass grown for 
on and pasture. Cheapest seeding yoa can make, 
eee You will save 1-3 on your grass seed bill by 
ting for free sample, circular and nig Co-operative 
Seed je, offering Htcid Seeda, alt kine is. Write today 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept sosChicago, 


Please 


mention this” paper when writing. 
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Iowa Farm Darcet Pulesation 


At the call of J. Howard, of Mar- 
shall county, Iowa, representatives of va- 
rious county farm bureaus of the state 
met at Marshalltown, on Friday, Decem- 
ber 27th. There were accredited dele- 
gates present from seventy of the coun- 
ties of the ate 

The eeting was ulled to order by 
Fr ist of Pol ounty, Iowa, who 
st he p ( is to consider 
the matter of bringing the various county 
farm bureaus of é state i 0a state 
federation with a central office, and with 
an employed secretary. On h motion, 
Mr. Howard was ide chairman of the 
day M How: 1 further a plified the 
thought in the inds of those who had 
made 1e call fe the meeting He said 
that the e | i come when the farmers 
must get together in a formal organiza- 
tion, especially for the purpose of looking 
after their business interests; that here- 
tofore the farmers had devoted most of 
their time to production, and had not 
given proper consideration to the mar- 


keting of their crops; that they had not 
given attention to some of the larger 
questions in which they were vitally in- 
terested, such as their relations with the 
packers, with the railroads and other or- 
ganized interests; that they were not so 
far in a position to adequately voice their 
views on the larger public questions which 
were coming up now for consideration. 
Following Mr. Howard's remarks, a mo- 
tion was made that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution and by- 
laws, and another committee to present 








resolutions. In the afternoon the commit- 
tee on constitution and by-laws made its 
report. It suggested the name, lowa State 


Farm Bureau Federation, the membership 
of which should be ce mposed of members 
of the various cou farm bureaus of the 
state. The ann ual fee provided is fifty 
cents per member, payable thru the coun- 
ty farm bureau, half in the spring and 
half in the fall of each year. The affairs 
of the federation are to be controlled by 
a board of directors, composed of one 












director from each county farm bureau. 
From these one hundred directors, an ex- 
ecutive committee is to be selected, con- 


sisting of one member from each con- 
gressional district in the state. 


The officers for the coming year are as 








follows President, J. R. Howard, Mar- 
shall county; first v president, Adam 
Middleton, Wright county; second vice- 
president, Frar Justice, Polk county; 
third vice-president, L. S. Fisher, Clay- 
ton cou ; treasurer, J. E. Craven, Jas- 
per county. These officers, together with 
the following, constitute t executive 
committe William K h, Henry county 
Ct or ial r 5 1. Ww 
Ly! Adams cou V Ww Latta 
Hart 1 yunty; S. A. Barber, Han S 
cc t Oscar Hel Cherokee ounty 
The will be selected by the ex- 
Cc ve ) r tee 
°o by-la 

that « 1ctual farmers shall 
to rshi I expect 
cons < nd by-! will 
So ) S st ie Va 
f t N Vitat 
to | en < é 
™ ow alk 0 
t! I re Ss ¢ S 
them shou 1, ‘ giv 
eratio 
I purpose te ) n ¢ 

\ é oO Oo 
that tl lowa farmer st ne 
him i his activitie during the recon- 


truction period 


OLDSiGatalog 
TELLS THE TRUTH 


With carefully written descriptions, true illnstra- 
tions and conservative statements, Olds’ 1919 
is a true guide and a most 

book for everyone needing b 
Potatoes. The new Olds’ White Beauty 
and 10 others, choice certitied stock. Seed C. 
w iscoasin fancy ear corn. . 
tscorsen 


Bartey, '° 

tested, high-grade seed. ee all 
field seeds. Buy from samples. Seeds, 
Fiower Seeds, Bulbs, Nursery Stock, Poui- 
try Supplies, 

Write today for Olds’ 32nd Annual Catalog 


L. L. Olds Seed Co. maison, wis. 


MINNESOTA GROWN 


RED CLOVER 
TIMOTHY AND ALSIKE MIXED 
AND OTHER NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS 
Write fer free ee we our freight paid 
NORTH EEN FIELD SEED Co. 
Winona, Minnesota 
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Specifications: 
= er—Pulls three plows—30 
HP on belt. Tested at the 
last National Plowing 
Demonstrat.on at Salina, 
Kansas, developed over 31 
HP at 7382 RPM. 

Motor—2 cylinder twin, 4 
cycle. Valve in head. 750 
RPM. 

Tractor Frame — Cast steel, 
one piece. No bend, n. twist. 

Carburetor—New Dray kero- 
sene shunt. 

Bearings—S. K. F.and Hyatt. 

Speeds—T wo forward; one 
reverse. 

Transmission—Selective slid- 
ing gear. 

Cooling Device—Honey- 
comb radiator—shaft driven 
pump and fan. 

Lubrication—Force feed. 


Power—from Kerosene 
Strength—from Steel 


EROSENE is the fuel from 

which no power elements have 
been refined. The New Hart-Parr, 
exclusively fitted with the Dray 
Kerosene Shunt, burns this power- 
laden kerosene as well as other 
tractors burn gasoline. At full 
load or no load the twin cylinder 
engine runs as re gr wi as a good 
watch. And still there is a re- 
serve power—even at full-rated 
load—to carry you over the peaks 
without a strain. 
The New Hart-Parr motor is nota high-speed motor to wear itself out by 


its own exertion as do highstrung nervous people. It’s as steady asa Perch- 
eron mare, yet has no flesh to tire. Gumbo in August is all in a day’s work. 


With the greatest power per pound and the highest tractor value per 
dollar invested in its favor, you should learn more about the New Hart- 
Parr. See a Hart-Parr dealer at once—and now, today, send a postal to 
us for the New Hart-Parr Book. It’s complete, it’s interesting, It’s free. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
Founders of the Tractor Industry 
770 Lawler Street Charles City, Iowa 




















Have a 
Orchard 











Look what you 
can do with a 
small piece of 
ground. 





Do you realize how 
little ground it takes 
how little time it take 
and how little it costs to 


grow your own fruit? 


You don’t have to be told 
how fine it would be to pick 
fruit from your own trees 


vines and bushes—fruit full rip- 
ened, full flavored. 
This sample plan shows you how 
much fruit and what a great vari- 
ety you_can raise on just a little 
ace. Thi 3 plotgds only 60x100—yet it 
will produce plenty fora large family 
for eating fresh, for canning, cooking, 
etc., and over a long season. If you have more reom, it will pay you to grow a surplus to 
sell to nearby markets. 
Whether you have only a little ground or a number of ac res—plant this season—don't let 
time slip by without having some fruit trees and plants growing into beari ng. 


New Fruit: Book Free 


It gives just the information you need in planning a fruit garden. Tells you about the 
different varieties of fruits, how soon they bear, when they ripen, etc., what varieties to 
plant in your section, planting distances, how and when to plant, prices of nursery 
stock, etc. Tear out the coupon below, fill out and mail now. 


Neosho Nurseries Co., Neosho, Mo. 


Successors to Wm, P. Stark Nurseries 
We supply the best and most successful varieties of apple, peach, pear, plum, 
grape, cherry, etc. We sell direct-from-nurseries only. 
PSSSS. SES: Dad SEA BEESS COA AE ca GR ee 
Neosho Nurseries Co., Box 81, Neosho, Mo. 
Please send book as checked: 
...- Book of Fruit Trees and Plants (free). 





.--. Inside Facts of Profitable Fruit Growing” (10c enclosed). 
EE ed ae a ete ce ete ee ee Sy ee 
Address . sion nicltelbtlelienteas 


Please give give County and Street or R. F. ©. Hember 
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Silver King Corn for Iowa 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
Last spring I got from a Wisconsin 
seed house some white corn called 
‘Silver King.’ It seemed to do as well 
as the other varieties we have here, 
on account of the dry weather it is 
to make a reliable comparison. 
would you think of using this 
y for the main crop in south- 
ral lowa? Do you think it will 
5 better next year, on account of 
' ne year of acclimatization?” 
lver King is the most popular 


variety in northern Iowa, south- 
é nnesota, southeastern South Da- 
} and southern Wisconsin. We 


seen Silver King fields in these 
‘ os which looked to be good for 
( to one hundred bushels per acre. 
I ever, under southern Iowa condi- 
tions, we have not been so highly im- 
pressed with Silver King. We have 
tried a Wisconsin strain of Silver 
King around Des Moines, but have 
found it rather disappointing. 
or planting in June, it may be all 
but when planted in May it 
ns to yield only about two-thirds 
as much as our standard varieties 
planted at the same time. Our corre- 
spondent, in south-central Iowa, might 
continue to experiment with a small 
acreage of Silver King, but for the 


main crop we would advise him to de- 
pend on a more standard variety for 
his locality, uniil he is certain from 


experience that the Silver King will 
be satisfactory. 





Sorghum or Cane Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


\What is the value of cane? How is 
it compared with tame hay and oat 
straw? What is it worth per acre? Is 
it good for all kinds of stock?” 


Sorghum or cane hay is almost if 
not quite equal to corn fodder. It seems 


to slightly superior to corn stover 
without thé ears. In our opinion, it is 
practically equal to timothy, altho of 
Cc e it does not sell so well on the 
market. Roughly estimating, we would 
g sorghum or cane hay a value of 
about half again as much as Oat straw, 
but only about three-fourths as much 
as a good quality of mixed clover and 
timothy hay. 

value of cane per acre varies as 
much with the richness of the soil as 
an acre of corn. On land that ordinar- 
ily yields around forty bushels of corn 
per acre, we would expect to get two 
and a half to three tons of good cane 
hay. Some people claim much higher 
yields than this, but we suspect that 
d part of their high yields is 
water. Unquestionably, however, cane 
and Sudan grass (which is a relative 
of cane) are among our very best tem- 


porary hay crops. Both cane and Su- 
an grass are good for all kinds of 


st Their weakness lies in the fact 
t they are not quite so rich in pro- 
tein as alfalfa or clover. 





Sweet Clover as Pasture 


1 lowa correspondent writes: 
have bought a farm of 103 acres, 
there is no pasture on it. What 


> 


would you suggest sowing for pasture? 
W i you sow oats and sweet clover? 
Would pasturing kill sweet clover? 
W i Sudan grass be better? How 
s can we pasture after sowing? 
When is the best time to sow?” 

Sweet clover seeded with oats in the 
spring often furnishes very good pas- 
ture late in the summer and fall. It is 
much the same as red clover in this re- 
spect, altho it often grows somewhat 
more sturdily. If the oats are not cut 
eit for hay or grain, they may be 
pastured during May and June. How- 
e\ in any event, care must be taken 

to pasture so heavily during the 
early part of the summer that the 
y g sweet clover will be damaged. 
W uld suggest sowing about twelve 
p Ss per acre of scarified sweet clo- 
ver seed with oats in early April, in 


ime manner as red clover is seed- 
ed th oats. 

lan grass is an altogether differ- 
ent proposition than sweet clover. It 


Ts 


iS an annual much like ordinary sor- 
£hum or cane. It furnishes fair pas- 
ture. but is much better adapted to 
being cut for hay. Sudan grass may be 


seeded any time from the 10th of May 
until the 10th of July, the early seed- 
ing giving a somewhat heavier yieid. 












SaveMoney 


Get MyBis1919 Catalogs Free} 


The way to save money when buying seeds and nursery stock, 
is to BUY ONLY VERY THE BEST. If the seeds and nursery 
stock that you plant are of good quality, you not only can ex- 
pect big yields, but you’ll get them. | Unless your crops produce 
the largest and highest quality of yields, you are losing money ‘ 
because the money you tried to save by buying cheap seeds is 
costing exe many dollars more in lost labor, aad the good crops 
you might have had. ¢ 













“STRICTLY HIGH GRADE ALWAYS” has been the policy of the Gur- 
ney Seed & Nursery Co. for the fifty four years that we have been in 
business. This policy has brought us thousands of customers who order year after 

year, because we always give them the best that money can buy. The motto pictured 
ere in the little circle, is your guarantee that everything you buy from GURNBY 
wil ibe entirely satisfactoy, as per my guarantee in the catalog. 


Honest Prices—Highest Quality 


Every price I qete ie as low as it can be made, and still give you the high Bw. 4 
goods that will bring your order to me next year and the years to follow. I 
please you always and have you become a life member in my big family of Tatisted 
customers. If I do please you you are going to continue to order from me. I have 
thousands of customers in all parts of the United States, and every single one of them 
knows that he is getting the very best goods that money c buy. I stand back of 
out with an absolute guarantee that-8% you are not perfectly 
satisfied when you receive the goods return them to Me and I will refund your 
money together with any transportation charges that you have paid. 


\ Many New Money Makers For You In 1919 


\ In my big 1919, 160-page Bogeaia Catalog, you will find many good things that 
\ will make money for you. It is our policy to continually rmprove-S0 try to 
grow seeds aad trees that will produce bigger and better crops than anyone has 
ever grown before. My now famous Bugless Potatoes are being grown exclus- 
ively on thousands of farms because they outyield and outsell other potatoes. 
Not only do they make more money for the farmers who grow them, but they 
save bother and work, by being practically fmmune from bugs. They really 
on a SUGLEES POTATO as thousands of people who grow them will 
tell you 
































= werybody has heard of Professor N. FE. Hansen and his delicious HYBRID 
2>LUMS, and hardy COSSACK ALFALFA, the only Alfalfa that will not 

‘loka kill in the cold Northwest. This year I have another new creation 
by Professor Hansen. [I can’t tell you what it is here, on account of lack of 
space, but you will find out all about it when you get my catalog. 


My catalog this year is one of the finest I have ever gotten out, and you 
will find in it many good things that will please and surprise you. It 
tells all about seeds, trees, vegetables, fruits, etc., and gives the experl- 
ences of many farmers who have written me about their successes, 
Mail the a ~ 
low, just - Pe 
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=— =D. 8. GURNEY, Pres. 
220 Gurney Square, Yankton, S. D. 


Dear Sir:—Send me your “ig 1919 Catalog. 
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Gurney SeedsNursery © 


2 Gurney Square Yankton,So.Dak- 
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PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 
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WRITE RES 3 “As san eae pee 
THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. moth Red, Alstke, 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO L Clover of choicest. 
- quality. sage campre Set 
trated C... 
AT WHOLE IOWA SEED COMPANY 
PRICES — 
Wich RP are or Ret BM. Me fu creel Mepersa, Pe AL 
eatne our low 1 we Write os once po om Everything guaranteed 
to samples or money refunded. Booty y double profits on Grass Seed. 
are. sold subject governmen Have low prices on Seed Corn, Oats, Whea AND 
apg Cane Millet, Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes and_ al Best and ch seeding 
Don’t order you write for big 116-page ay ' ike 
Pah cee Ee fee of 
0 
A. A. BERRY SEED OO,” Box on Clarinda, lowe iecrfBing “prot 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome 


—— 


a 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer wi 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ oenen Des Moines, Iowa. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
not be published. Aa 








The Weeper 


There is a small newsboy in Des 
Moines who takes his stand in front of 
a department store or on a corner 
where tender-hearted people are pass- 
ing, and weeps. When asked the trou- 
ble, he sniffs forlornly: “I can’t sell 
my papers.” This weeping is an asset, 
for the boy sells papers and gets to 
keep the change from people who buy 
because they are sorry. The rough- 
and-tumble, sturdy newsboys, who 
would be ashamed to be seen crying, 
and who are willing to take their 
chances with the good-natured boys of 
their class, got out of patience with the 
weeper. Thereupon, they agreed to 
give a nickel each toward the purchase 
of a sweater for the weeper, if he 
would give up crying for a month. Each 
nickel comes hard for the boys. How- 


ever, they look upon it as an invest- 
ment: “We'll get it back, ’cause he 
won't sell as many papers when he 


don't sniffle,” one of the boys said. 

There are weepers in many neigh- 
borhoods among the grown-ups. The 
weepers are a damage to the commu- 
nity. Their tears dampen the ardor of 
all with whom they are associated. “I 
was talking to Mrs. Blank today, and I 
have felt blue ever since,” a neighbor 
said. Concerned lest Mrs. Blank was 
in trouble, we called up. The husband 
had been very sick, but he was getting 
along as well as could have been ex- 
pected. The children were well; the 
family had not suffered to the extent 
that other families had suffered. Mrs. 
Blank should have been overflowing 
with thankfulness, but her attitude 
was: ‘Why should I suffer! What 
have I done that I should be touched 
by a general epidemic?” 

When things go wrong with weepers 
they talk as if their troubles would 
mever cease. When they go right, they 
sigh that it is too good to last. No one 
has the right to take the joy out of 
life for others. May the New Year be 
free from this bad habit. 








Gathering Up the Fragments 


The value of odds and ends when 
brought together has been one of the 
surprises of the war. We Americans 
are a wasteful people: we have not 
stopped to glean our fields; therefore 
we have not realized the extent of our 


waste. The large sums of money real- 
ized in salvage rooms where things 


that no one wants are brought together 
in odd lots and sold to someone who 
does want them, have brought in im- 
mense sums of money There, from 
cold-cream jars to automobile tires, 
everything is made to yield for the 
Red Cross. In the large stores, re- 
claiming of supplies is absorbing the 
thought of the owners, for wrapping 
paper, twine, rubber bands, etc., are 
going up. We quote from the Philadel- 
phia Ledger: 

“Reclaiming departments have grown 
to big proportions. Paper from ribbon 
rolis is folded into strips, and used by 
bookkeepers to figure on. Narrow rib- 
bons, formerly handker- 
chiefs in dozen !ots, are now used for 
decorative purposes. Inner tubes no 
longer fit for repairs are used for heavy 
rubber bands and tires are used for 
blow-out patches. Back of the exchange 
desk of one store you will find 
what is called a ‘pin catcher.’ It was 
found that thousands of pins were 
thrown on the floor each year. These 
now enter a wooden box, and the at- 
tendant is given a slight reward for 
pins salvaged. Another merchant no- 
ticed that people who brought goods 
back to be exchanged, as a rule had 
them neatly tied and wrapped. The 
custom was to throw this paper into 
the waste basket. .Now a boy makes 
the rounds of each station, collecting 
twine and paper, which is used over 
again An office manager of a large 
concern discovered that typewriter rib- 
bons, when almost fit for the waste 
basket, could be used again by folding 
and running them thru the machine 
double. A Philadelphia store found it 
profitable to employ an elderly man to 
circulate back of thru aisles 
and in the warehouse, doing nothing 


used 


now 


counters 











else but picking up pins, ends of twine 
and stray papers.” 

A good share of the cost of the war, 
outside of the lives lost, will be made 
up by reclamation of waste, now and in 
the future. 





“Keep Your Eyes on Your Feet” 


“Keep your eyes on your feet” say 
the men in the army, and surely the 
man in the army knows the discom- 
fort attendant on foot troubles as well 
as does the tired housewife. Some 
good advice is given to the soldiers 
thru the “Camp Dodger,” which civil- 
ians might well adopt: 

“Don't abuse your shoes. Give them 
proper attention. Good health pri- 
marily starts with well-shod feet. Keep 
your shoes in repair. Have them re- 
paired promptly. Just as soon as the 
heels wear over, just as soon as the 
soles begin to wear thru, just as soon 
as a rip or tear begins to appear, hand 
them in to your supply sergeant for 
repairs. That is the time to have them 
repaired—not after they have been 
worn until unserviceable. 

“Should your shoes become wet, let 
them dry naturally—do not dry them 
near a fire or other artificial heat. 
This cooks them, takes all the life 
out of the leather, and practically ruins 
the shoes. Dry your shoes naturally— 
away from heat. 

“By taking care of your clothing and 
shoes; by having your equipment re- 
paired in time to save it from the junk 
heap; by eating enough but no more 
than you actually need—if you do 
these things, you are helping, not to 
win the war, but to pay the tremen- 
dous cost of victory. 

“And it’s a pretty poor sort of a sol- 
dier who is not willing and eager to 
help ‘pay out’ for a bill such as that.” 





STARTER FOR BREAD. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Will you please inquire if any reader 
can tell me how liquid yeast is mace, or 
started, and how it should be kept? A 
friend once gave me a starter which made 
wonderful bread for a time, but afterward 
lost its quality and made sour bread.” 


A subscriber from Bonaparte, Iowa, 
whose name was not signed, sent in last 
fall the following recipe for a _ starter, 


which we know to be good, and hence give 
it in reply to this inquiry 

“Take two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, with just 
enough cold water to mix them smoothly. 
Pour a quart or more of boiling potato 
water over this, stir it well, and let cool 
till milk-warm or nearly cold. Have a 
cake of dry yeast soaked till it is soft in 
one-third cup of lukewarm water. Mix 
flour enough to thicke and let it stand 
in a warm place till light, then stir it into 
the potato water you have prepared and 
elt it stand till morning It should be 
foamy on top. ‘Then stir it up and save 
out about a pint in a quart fruit jar for 
the next time. To the rest add one pint 
of warm water and thicken with flour and 
let rise in a warm place, and mix your 
bread in the usual way Do not salt until 
bread; salt will kill the 


ready to mix the 
starter I put a little lard in my bread, 
and always Knead it down once before 


haping into loaves. I also add more wa- 
ter when I mix the bread depends on 
the size of your baking \ litle mashed 
potato added to the starter helps to keep 
it better Every time you mak bread, 
put in all the starter and wash the jar to 
keep it from souring, and keep in a& cool 


place. Repeat the same process each time 
you make bread, only you don have to 
use any more yeast, just your starter 


that you have saved In cold weather, if 


kept in a cool place, it will keep for a 
week, but is better if you bake twice u 
week, and in summer two or three times 
a week, so it won't sour if does not 
foam up over night it is no good, or if it 
does not foam or bubble when you stir 


it up.” 





RACES ON PAPER. 

This is a very amusing game for either 
grown-ups or children It is especially 
useful for convalescents All that is 
required is pencil and paper for each play- 
er. One of the players is chosen as the 
starter. He must suggest a subject to be 
drawn, and must say “Go” to start the 
game, Say he chooses a man to be drawn. 
At the word “Go,” each player draws a 
man, starter included, until the starter 
says “Stop.” The next player then adds 


a detail, such as: ‘** He is on horseback. 
Go.’. And every player adds the horse 
until the word “Stop’’ comes from the one 





who suggested it. Each player in turn 
gives out an addition to the picture, 
starting and stopping the others until 
every one has had a turn. Then those who 
have not completed their drawing are out, 
and the visitor is the one whose picture 
is considered best The great thing is to 
suggest the most unexpected things, and 
the finished drawings always cause roars 
of laughter. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Why Hooty the Owl Does Not 
Play on the Green Meadows 


The little meadow people are all afraid 
of Hooty the Owl. But when they see old 
Mother Nature, they form a circle around 
a big stump on which Hooty the Owl is 
standing first on one foot and then on the 
other, while old Mother Nature tells him 
that hereafter he will not be able to see 
in the daytime. 


“When she ceased speaking,” said cld 
Grandfather Frog, ‘‘all the little meadow 
people gave a great shout, for they knew 
that it would be even as Mother Nature 
had said. Then began such a frolic as 
the Green Meadows had not known for 
many a long day. 

“But Mr. Owl flew slowly and with dif- 
ficulty over to the darkest part of the 
deep wood, for the light hurt his eyes 
dreadfully and he could hardly see. And 
as he flew the little birds flew around 
him in a great cloud and plucked out his 
feathers and tormented him, for he could 
not see to harm them.” 

Grandfather Frog paused and dreamily 
looked across the Smiling Pool. Suddenly 
he opened his big mouth and then closed 
it with a snap. One more foolish, green 
fly had disappeared inside the white and 
yellow waistcoat. 

“Chug-a-rum!”’ said Grandfather Frog. 
“Those were sad cays, sad days indeed, 
for Mr. Owl. He couldn’t hunt for his 
meals by day, for the light blinded him. 
At night he could see but little in the 
darkness. So he“got little to eat and he 
grew thinner and thinner and thinner un- 
til he was but a shadow of his former self. 
He was always hungry, was Mr. Owl, al- 
ways hungry. No one was afraid of him 
now, for it was the easiest thing in the 
world to keep out of his way. 

“At last old Mother Nature came again 
to visit the Green Meadows and the Green 
Forest. Far, far in the darkest part of 
the deep wood she found Mr. Owl. When 
she saw how very thin and how very, very 
miserable he was, her heart was moved to 
pity, for old Mother Nature loves all her 
subjects, even the worst of them. All the 
fierceness was gone from Mr. Owl He 
was so weak that he just huddled in the 
thickest part of the great pine. You see, 
he had been able to get very little to eat. 

‘Mr. Owl,’ said old Mother Nature, 
gently, ‘you now know something of the 
misery and the suffering which you have 
caused others, and I think you have been 
punished enough. No more may you fly 
abroad over the Green Meadows while 
the day is bright, for still is the fear of 
you in the hearts of all my little meadow 
people, but hereafter you shall not find 
it so difficult to get enough to eat. Your 
eyes shall grow big, bigger than the eyes 
of any other bird, so that you shall be 
able to see in the dusk and even in the 
dark. Your ears shall grow large, larger 
than the ears of any of the little forest or 
meadow people, so that you can hear the 
very least sound. Your feathers shall be- 
come as soft as down, so that when you 
fly, none shall hear you.’ 

“And from that day it was even so. Mr. 
Owl’s eyes grew big and bigger, until he 
could see as well in the dusk as he used 
to see in the full light of day. His ears 
grew large and larger, until his hearing 
became so keen that he could hear the 
least rustle, even at a long distanee. And 
when he flew he made no sound, but 
floated like a great shadow. 

“The little meadow people no longer 
feared him by day, but when the shadows 
began to creep out from the Purple Hills 
each night, and they heard his voice, 
*Whoo-too-whoo-hoo-hoo,’ they felt all 
the old fear of him. If they were wise 
they did not stir, but if they were foolish 
and so much as shivered, Mr. Owl was 
sure to hear them and silently pounce up- 
on them 

“So once more Mr. Owl grew strong and 
fierce, but only at night had anyone cause 
to fear him, and then only the foolish 
and timid. 

“And now you know,” concluded Grand- 
father Frog, “‘why it is that Hooty the 
Owl never comes out to play with you on 
the Green Meadows, and why his eyes are 
so big and his ears so large.”’ 

“Thank you, thank you, Grandfather 
Frog!"" cried the Merry Little Breezes, 
springing up from the white water lilies 
and stretching themselves. ‘We'll bring 
you the first fat, foolish, green fly we 
can find.” 

Then away 
for it 

(Next week we will find out how Danny 
Meadow Mouse learned to laugh.) 


they all rushed to hunt 





Fashion Department zy 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Ten cents each prepaid. 
Order by number and give size or a —— plainly 
and be sure and sign your name an 

Address all orders to PATTERN ieaeinane or 
Wa.iaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





rm 8990—Ladies’ Slip-On Waist—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. The fastening of the waist is on 
the shoulders, as the waist slips on over 
the head. 

No. 8984—Children’s Dress—Cut in sizes 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years The dress has a 
two-piece skirt with straight lower edge, 
and it is gathered all around. 

No. 8992—Children’s One-Piece Dress 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. The n¢ 
Is slashed at the front, so that the dress 
goes on easily, and the square sailor col- 
lar finishes the neck. 
No. 8993—Ladies’ Four-Gored Gathered 
Skirt—Cut in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 
inches waist measure. The front gore is 
gathered to the yoke, and the remaining 
gores are gathered at the slightly raised 
waist line. 

No. 8996—Misses’ and Small Women’s 
Dress—Cut in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years 
The knee-length panels add a new touch 
to this dress. 
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Koso the New Edison Amberole— « great pb frenearent 
ith the diamond stylus—and your ro 4 of records Ls 
i “to Pay balance at rate of only a few cents a Ay ° Free 
Write Foaay’ own home before you decide. Nothing down 
‘oday for our New Edison and pictures, /re 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. 4641Edison Bik. Chicage 


Government Furnaces 


At a Large Discount 














We have on hand 4 
stock of 


Bovee Furnaces 
23-in. and 25-in. Fire Pot 


Pipetess or for regular 
piping, 


Mar ufactured fer the | 
8. Government for *% 
workers’ houses, that w 
not now be required, tha 
we are offering while they 
last, at special low prices. | 

Write us for our specia 
Price and catalog. 
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BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 











195 W. 8th St., Waterloo, lowa 
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| Our Sabbath School. Rossin} 


i By HENRY WALLACE 





{| the quarterly reviews. 


\ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
> 


i 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
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' Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer fs copyrighted. The Sabbath Schvol Lesson must not be repro- 





Moses the Leader of Israel 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
‘or January 12, 1919. Exodus, 3:1 to 
\7. Printed, Exodus, 3:1-12.) 
‘Now Moses was keeping the flock 
* Jethro his father-in-law, the priest 
f Midian; and he Jed the flock to the 
hack of the wilderness, and came to 
e mountain of God, unto Horeb. (2) 
nd the angel-of Jehovah appeared un- 
him in a flame of fire out of the 
idst of a bush: and he looked, and, 
behold, the bush Durned with fire, and 
e bush was not consumed. (3) And 
»ses said, I will turn: aside now, and 
» this great sight, why the bush is 
t burnt. (4) And when Jehovah saw 
at he turned aside to see, God called 
to him out of the midst of the bush, 
ind said, Moses, Moses. And he said, 
reaml. (5) And he said, Draw not 
gh hither: put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is‘holy ground. (6) Moreover, 
he said, I am the God of thy father, 
he God of Abraham, the God of Isaac 
and the God of Jacob. And Moses hid 
his face; for he was afraid to look up- 
God. (7) And Jehovah said, I have 
surely seen the affliction of my people 
that are in Egypt, and have heard their 
cry by reason of their taskmasters; 
for I know their sorrows: (8) and Iam 
come down to deliver them out of the 
hand of the Egyptians, and to bring 
them up out of that land unto a good 
land and a large, unto a land flowing 
with milk and honey; unto the -place 
of the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and 
the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the 
Jebusite. (9) And now, behold, the cry 
of the children of Israel is come unto 
me: moreover, I have seen the oppres- 
sion wherewith the Egyptians oppress 
them. (10) Come now therefore, and I 
will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou 
takest my -people the children of Israel 
it of Egypt. (11) And Moses said 
unto God, Who am I, that I should go 
unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring 
forth the children of Israel out of 
Egypt? (12) And he said, Certainly I 
will be with thee; and this shall be the 
token unto thee, that I have sent thee: 
when thou hast brought forth the peo- 
ple out of Egypt, ye shall serve Go 
on this mountain.” ¢ 
It is somewhat singular that so little 
is revealed of the early life of the 
greatest of all Hebrew leaders. Three 
incidents only are recorded in the 
Pentateuch, or the five books of 
Moses: his birth, his banishment from 
Egypt because he rescued a brother 
Hebrew who was being cruelly beaten. 
This is all that is told of the first forty 
years. His employnrent as head shep- 
herd by Jethro, the Midianite priest, 
and his marriage with the daughter of 
Jethro, are all that are told us of the 
next forty years. Moses in writing evi- 
dently said as little as possible about 
himself. From the address of Stephen 
(Acts, 7:22), we learn that as became 
a prince of the blood, he was “instruct- 
ed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians” 
furthermore, that he was mighty in 
words and works, from which we would 
irally infer that he had won repu- 
ation both as a philosopher and a sol- 
lier, and that about the time he was 
orty years of age he had made an in- 
vestigation into the condition of his 


} 
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royal family, he undertook to exe- 
» justice. Finding that in this pro- 
ling he would not-be sustained even 
by his own people, he fled the country. 
From the epistle to the Hebrews, we 
learn that he refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, and volun- 
tarily cast his lot with an oppressed 
people, undertaking to champion their 
cause, and for all conscience sake. 
Tradition has filled up the vacancy in 
the narrative with its childish fables, 
So different, as they always are, from 
€enuine inspiration, that they may as 
well be disregarded. 

When God would prepare a really 
great man for his life work, He gives 


brethren, and, as became a member of 
i 
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him a wide range of education and ex- 
perience. For the first forty years of 
his life Moses had every opportunity of 
acquainting himself -with all that .the 
highest civilization of the age could 
teach, all that the .professors of the 
university at Helfopolis could teach, 
all that the wise men, the politi- 
cians, statesmen or philosophers could 
teach, and all that current literature 
could teach. Everything was ‘open to 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; every 
one would be ready and anxious to in- 
struct him. 


During the second forty years of his 
life he had the best of opportunities 
for the study of a widely different sys- 
tem of thought, that of the desert and 
its wise men, its simple and yet more 
profound philosophy; for he is now 
the son-in-law of the priest of Midian, 
a worshiper of the same God. We can 
well iniagine the nature of the discus- 
sions by the campfire in the desert be- 
tween the university graduate of Heli- 
opolis and the sage of the desert, cov- 
ering a period of forty years. 

Moses is now ripe and ready for his 
life work. His shepherd’s tent was 
pitched at the foot of Sinai, or Horeb, 
with his servants and flocks around 
him. In broad daylight he sees one of 
the shrubs, a species of thorn, ablaze, 
but remaining unconsumed. In the true 
scientific spirit of the college graduate, 
he proceeds to investigate the new and 
strange phenomenon. Then his atten- 
tion is arrested by a voice: “Draw 
not nigh hither; put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet,.for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” Acquainted 
as Moses was with the inner circle of 
Egyptian learning, this announcement 
of a holy place would at once suggest 
the presence of God, a temple, a sacred 


place, where one might expect to re- | 


ceive a message from the Unseen. 
This was followed by further revela- 
tions: “I am the God of thy father, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob.” This flame 
which seems to burn, but does not con- 
sume, was the symbol, the manifesta- 
tion of His.presence. 

It was not the first time that Jehovah 
had revealed his presence by this sym- 
bol. When He entered into covenant 
with Ahraham, and revealed to him the 
fact that his seed, thru Isaac, who was 
yet unborn, should inherit the land af- 
ter a sojourn as ‘bondsmen in a strange 
land, a burning torch passed between 
the parted portions of the sacrifice 
which -was the outward symbol of the 
covenant. (Genesis, 15:17.) 

Perhaps it is not too much to assume 
that Moses, a member of the tribe 
which afterwards became the priestly 
tribe, was aware of this fact; but 
whether or not, from this time down to 
John in Patmos, this was the Shekinah 
or the recognized symbol of the Divine 
presence and approval; whether it was 
to Moses in the niount, or Manoah at 
the sacrifice, or Isaiah im the temple, 
or Ezekiel by the-river Chebar, or Saul 
on the way to Damascus, or John at 
Patmos, or the disciples at Pentecost, 
those who saw the symbol were so 
deeply overwhelmed with a sense of 
the Divine presence, that they dared 
not look. This, then, is the first point 
in the lesson, the revelation of God to 
Moses. 

The second point is the announce- 
ment to him of his commission as the 
deliverer of his people. This is pre- 
faced by the statement that it was a 
time of earnest prayer in the land of 
Goshen. Men are apt to forget God in 
their prosperity. When trouble first 
comes upon them, they trust in them- 
selves or their friends; when all else 
fails, they turn to their God. So it was 
{n Moses’ day; so it is now. When 
they see clearly .thru long suffering 
that they mrust depend on Him alone, 
He hears them. When the straw is 
refused arid the tafe of bricks is dou- 
bled, then cometh Moses. 

With the statement that a people 
were praying for deliverance is coupled 
that other statement, that Jehovah 
heard their prayer and had chosen him 
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whom He had been training for these 
eighty years to be their leader. Jeho- 
vah always Hears the sincere prayers 
of His people. He always chooses, 
however, His own time and way of de- 
liverance. This oppression had been 
going on for over eighty years. Many 
pious souls among them could not un- 
derstand why deliverance was so long 
delayed, and others no doubt said—and 
the saying has been repeated in every 
age since: “There is no God, or He 
would not permit such things to be 
done upon the earth.” They may not 
all have recognized Him as their God, 
but thruout this passage He recognizes 
them as His people. “I have surely 
seen the affliction of my people,” He 
says, and “I will send thee unto Pha- 
raoh, that thou mayest bring forth my 
people, the children of Israel, out of 
Egypt.” Whether they récognized Him 
or not, He had entered into covenant 
with them thru Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob: ‘And God heard their groan- 
ing, and God remembered his covenant 
with Abraham, with Isaac, and with 
Jacob. And God saw the children of 
Israel, and God took knowledge of 
them.” (Exodus, 2:24-25.) 

In one sense, every afflicted and op- 
pressed people, be they white, black, 
brown, red or yellow, is God’s people; 
for He is a God of justice and in His 
own time will smite the oppressor, 
even if that oppressor be His professed 
follower. 


The third point in the lesson is the 
strange unwillingness of Moses to ful- 
fill his mission. Evidently it is not 
cowardice, but meekness and genuine 
humility, which prevents him from un- 
dertaking this great work. It is not sur- 
prising that Moses, who, daring these 
forty years, had become a silent man 
thru his country life, and a diffident 
man as well, should hesitate about un- 
dertaking this work; for he knew 
Egypt, its pride, its msolence, its ig- 
norance of the true God, its self-conceit 
and its great military resources; but 
we may well be surprised at the ex- 
cuses which he offers: First, the nat- 


ural one, in the eleventh verse. “Who 
am 1, that I should go unto Pharaoh, 
and that I should bring forth the chil- 
dren of Israel out of Egypt?” This is 
met by the assurance of the presence 
of Jehovah with him, and that the un- 





dertaking should be so completely suc- 
cessful that they should worship God 
on this mountain, which they afterward 
did. The second excuse is found in the 
thirteenth verse, namely, that the chil- 
dren of Israel had so far lapsed into 
idolatry that they had forgotten the 
name of their covenant God. This is 
met by the revelation of the covenant 
name Jehovah, which may be trans- 
lated, “I Am That I Am,” and that this 
covenant name would be revealed to 
them in its fullness and completeness 
as the Power that should secure their 
deliverance. 

His third excuse is that he did not 
have the proper credentials, and that 
the people would not believe that Je- 
hovah had sent him. This is met by 
the bestowal of miraculous power. The 
fourth excuse offered was that he was 
not a speaker, “slow of speech and of@ 
slow tongue,’ and this is met by the 
assurance that the Lord would be with 
him and teach him what to say. The 
fifth and last excuse is no excuse at 
all, but practically a declining of the 
mission: “Oh, Lord, send, I pray thee, 
by the hand of him whom thou wilt 
send.” We do not wonder that the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against 
him, and that he was relegated to a 
lower position—Aaron, who has not 
heretofore been mentioned, being put 
first in the negotiations for deliver- 
ance, as Joshua was put before Moses 
in the wilderness because of his sin in 
smiting the rock. 

Moses made two great mistakes—the 
first in undertaking to deliver Israel in 
his own strength forty years before, 
and the second in hesitating to under- 
take the deliverance when divinely 
commanded to do so. The first was the 
sin of presumption, and the second of 
unbelief. 





Tamarack Fence Posts 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you know how the tamarack 
compares with the red cedar as a fence 
post?” 

According to the Minnesota station, 
the average life of the tamarack fence 
post is about eight years, as compared 
with about thirty years for the red 
cedar and ten years for the white 
cedar, 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 











Milk Record Contest a Success 

The fifth armnual boys’ and girls’ 
milk record contest, ccnducted by the 
Iowa State Dairy Association, has been 
a decided success. Each year the in- 
terest displayed by the boys and girls 
of the state has rapidly increased until 
in the 1918 contest almost every coun- 
ty and community in the state was rep- 
resented. 

This year an added patriotic appeal 
was made to the boys and girls of the 
state. Due to the great shortage of 
labor, a large number of cow test as- 
sociations of the state had been dis- 
continued and dairy cows were being 





} sent to the block. It was put up to the 


boys and girls that it was their duty 
to their fathers and to their country 
to test out these cows and see that 
only the unprofitable cows or “board- 
ers” were sent to the butcher. Reports 
sent in by the boys and girls at the 
close of the contest indicate that this 
phase of the contest worked out excep- 
tionally well. 

In this contest all boys and girls 
living in Iowa, between the ages of 
12 and 20 are eligible. Each contest- 
ant must keep a record on three or 
more cows for a period of three months 
some time between February 15th and 
October ist A record of the weight 
of each milking is kept, a sample of 


| the milk of each cow tested twice a 








month, a record of all feed used is 
kept, a monthly report showing the 
total amount of milk and butter-fat 
produced, the value of this product at 
local prices, the amount and cost of 
all feed fed, the profit or loss pro- 
duced by each cow, and the returns 
for $1 expended At the end of the 
three months an essay describing the 
manner in which their work was car- 
ried on and the benefit derived was 
written and handed in by each con- 
testant. The basis of awards was as 
follows: Accuracy, 25 points; number 
of cows, 15 points; neatness, 20.points; 
completeness of details, 20 points; es- 
say, 20 points, making a perfect score 
of 100 points. 

The winner in this contest was 
Joseph Rhyne, of the Boys’ Industrial 
School, at Eldora. His record was the 
best ever made in any of the five year- 
ly contests. He tested 25 cows, turned 
in neat and accurate reports, together 
with an excellent essay. He scored 96 
per cent. Milton E. Leetum, of La- 
moni, won second place, with a score 
of 88.75. Milton is a brother of Oran 
Leetum, who won the first contest con- 
ducted by the Dairy Association. The 
other eight prize winners are ag fol- 
lows: Walter Heubsch, St. Sebald, 
87.5; Carl Evans, Webster City, 87; 
Selmer Storby, Lake Mills, 86.75; Cle- 
tus Owens, Cresco, 86.5; Joseph Smith, 
Dow City, 86; Virgil Colton, Lamont, 
85.5; Edna Romney, Decorah, 85; Mer- 
ton Phelps, Colesburg, 84.5. The above 
named boys and girls are winners of 
the liberal cash prizes offered yearly 
by the Iowa State Dairy Association. 

The results of this contest are many. 
In the first place, it interests the boy 
or girl, it interests the father and 
awakens him to the actual production 
of his herd as well as interesting the 
immediate neighbors. In a great num- 
ber of cases the contestants have writ- 
ten that their father was interested 
and insisted that the test be carried 
on thruout the year. Such codéperation 
on the part of the boys and girls of 
the state can not help but be a great 
asset for building up the dairy indus- 
try in the future. 





Butter Shortage in Iowa 


During the past two years we have 
time and again pointed out that the 
prices for butter were such that pro- 
duction was bound to be curtailed. It 
is now reported that while in 1916 the 
Iowa creameries produced $8,000,000 
pounds of butter, in 1917 they produced 
only 95,000,000 pounds, and in 1918 the 
indications are for not more than 83,- 
000,000 pounds. We now believe, how- 
ever, that the dairy industry has just 
about touched bottom, and that from 
now on the tendency will be upward. 
Prices for butter during the past two 
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They Must Be Healthy 


The cows with the big production records are first of 
all healthy cows. Perfect health is more responsible for 
their scores than breeding or any other single factor. 


Tt is a fact that more than 80% of the poor milkers in 
almost any dairy can show remarkable gains in milk pro- 
duction by the most simple home treatment and obser- 
vation. 
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Such common and dreaded ailments as Abortion, Bar- 
renness, Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Bunches and such other complaints as arise from low 
vitality of the digestive and genital organs are readily 
eliminated by simple home treatment and judicious use 
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this wonderful medicine. 
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It gives directions for the use of Kow-Kure in each dis- 
ease—also contains a wealth of general information 
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The Best and 
Cheapest Feed 


You now realize that it is wasteful and extravagant to feed 
whole corn. You aredooking for something cheaper, yet better, 
and you can buy a feed which is both better and cheaper in 
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sary digestible nutrients per pound than whole com, 
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DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
“The Fruit Jar of the Field” 
SPECIAL OFFER to those 
who write now. 
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or three months have again approached | 


cost of production. From now on there 
should be a gradual decrease in the 
cost of the articles entering into the 
cost of producing butter. During the 
immediate future we do not expect 
dairy products to go down as rapidly 
as prices of grain and feed. The out- 
look during the next year or two is 
exceedingly bright for the dairyman. 


Milking Machine 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you think that a milking ma- 
chine is practical for a dairyman who 
is milking from twenty to twenty-four 
good cows in a dairy barn that has all 
the up-to-date equipment? What make 
of machine would you advise? About 
what is the cost of a milking ma- 
chine?” 

There are several good milking ma- 
chines on the market, which unques- 
tionably do the work without injury to 
the udders or teats of the cows. After 
all the machines, however, it is nec- 
essary to do some stripping. and every 
once in a while there is a cow that the 
machine will not milk at all satisfac- 
torily. If there were an abundance of 
high-class labor available at a moder- 
ate cost, we would rather doubt the 
advisability of using a milking ma- 
chine, for in our opinion good hand 
milking is slightly superior to machine 
milking. Nevertheless, under condi- 
tions as they actually exist, we regard 
the milking machine as a very prac- 
tical thing in a situation such as our 
correspondent’s, where there are twen- 
ty or more cows in a modern dairy 
barn. 





In the eastern states, where they | 


specialize more on dairying, milking 
machines seem to be rather more pop- 
ular than in Iowa. The trouble in Iowa 
is that many men go into the dairy 
game as a side-line, milking as many 
as twenty cows for a year or two and 
then dropping out again. A number of 
such men who have installed machines 
have discontinued their use. 

It is our observation that a good man 
with a milking machine can milk al- 
most twice as many cows as the hand 
milker. It must be remembered in 
operating a milking machine that, like 
all other machines, it requires atten- 
tion. And especially is it necessary 
to have some reliable source of power. 
Probably as many men have discon- 
tinued the use of the milking machine 
because of a balky gasoline engine as 
for any other one reason. 





Bitter Milk 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What causes the milk from my cow 
to become bitter? She gives a gallon 
and a half of milk morning and even- 
ing, and I feed her timothy hay and 
some bran. She will not be fresh for a 
couple of months, and is ordinarily 
what is considered a good milker up 
until a month or two before freshening. 
I was wondering if there could be any- 
thing in the feed that caused the bit- 
ter milk. I never notice this trouble 
except for a short time before I dry 
her up. She was the same a year ago 
before she was dry.” 

It is a peculiarity of some cows to 
produce bitter milk for a month or two 
before they go dry. We regret to say 
that there seems to be no effective 
cure. Of course, in some cases feed 
May cause the bitter milk, but it is our 
observation that ordinarily the trouble 
is due to the individuality of the cow 
and not to the feed. Have any of our 
readers discovered any effective cure? 





Keeping Butter 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time ago, one of your corre- 
spondents inquired how butter might 
be kept sweet for home use. This is 
the way my wife packs it, and it keeps 
indefinitely: Make butter up _ into 
prints or small rolls, wrap in cloth 
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has steadily gained in opamy. It bears the most rigid tests in 
our own! i creche and on our experimental farms; and has the 
unqualified approval of high official experts and of practical men 
who have made dairying a profitable litetime business. 








Save Your Grain: j* 
cut the cost of milk pro- 
duction, Order a ton of 
SucreneDairyFeed from © Sucrene Dairy Feed 


eal 


Please send me illustrated literature 
onfeeds checked below (34) 





Palied © coupon or & O Sucrene Hog Meal 


information. O Sucrene Poultry Feeds 


Bets leg in your feed supply early to O Amco Fat Maker (for steers) 


looked f forin aa future by shippers. 


American Milling Company | po. 


Dept. 34 


Sacrene Feeds for All Live Stock and P.O 
Poultry—18 Years the Standard) Ted 


O Amco Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 
My Dealer's Name............ 
es ie cas ae 


tion delays ich are 


Peoria, Ill. 











Of the Worlds Creameries 
use exclusively 
DE LAVAL CREAM: SEPARATORS 


That one fact alone is sufficient reason for 
your choice of a De Laval. 


The creameryman handles millions of pounds of milk 
and he has found out from experience that no other cream 
separator will skim so clean or wear so long as the De Laval. 


“Claims” don’t fool the omer: 
man. He goes on “ performance.” Why 
not you too? 

For catalog or any desired informa- 


tion see the local De Laval agent, or 
write to our nearest office. 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


NewYork - Chicago 
San Francisco 








“What's Good Enough 
N for Them is Good 





Bef BN Enough for Me” 


Ms You don’t guess, you follow the judgment of institu- 
tions like U. 8. Gov. Farms, Borden Condensed Milk 
Co., and leading farmers in every state, when you select 


_The UNADILLA SILO 
Pa ae aes eee 


Prices early orders 
ae , xt 


CENTRAL UNADILLA SILO CO., % 


(such as cheesecloth), pack in stone 
jars and cover with strong brine. 
Make the brine so strong that some 
salt will remain in the bottom of the 
jar. Cover with a heavy plate, so that 
the butter will always be under the 
brine. I had butter at breakfast this 
morning that was packed in this way 
fourteen months ago, and it was per- 
fectly fresh. If the butter is good when 
packed, it will be good a year after- 


ward. 
H. S. HEISE. 
Illinois. 





























Prices. 
j_S como Fence Machine Co, 437 North St., Kokomo, ind. When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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FARMER 














When You Plow the 
ZANESVILLE Way 








You have the sate 
isfactionofseeing 
your furrows flow 
over the Auger- 
Twist moldboard 
the natural way, 
like a shaving. 


You know that you 
are plowing right, 
and that your fields 
will be known as the 
best plowed in the 
community. 

The Janesville glides 
through the soil with 
a fiexible movement. 
The plow bottoms 
have just enough 
floating motion at 
the cutting edge to 
take away the pinch 
at plow points. Re- 
duces the pull on the 
team. 


Send for Free 
gspPANESVILLE Book 


It illustrates and d*- 
scribes entire line 
of Janesville walking 
and riding plows. It 
shows Janesville 
Two-Three - Bottom 
Tractor Plow with its 
extra heavy flexible 
frame, the plow that 
accom modatesitself 
to any soil condition, 





Budlong Disk Harrow 





Budiong Tandem Disk 





The Janesville line in- 
cludes Disk and Lever 
Harrows, Cotton and 
Corn Planters, Listers, 
Shovel and Disk Culti- 
vators, Hallock Weeders, 
Seeders. Mention tools 
you are interested in. 








Pioating Arch Cultivator J ANESVILLE 
MACHINE CO, 
34 Center St. 
Z Janesville, Wis. 
' Branch of General Motors 
Haliock Weeder Corporation, Detroit 




















ANY WwooD 
IN ANY POSITION 
ANY GROUND 


SAWS if rt 5 > > Utes 
with d e tha 
ik Man‘... Sawin — Machine Beats 2c. ata Saw 


ly is the usual average for one man 


saws 
® DOWN 
AD \TREES 










‘eon mar 






welghs 
only 46 
Ibs. 


RASTLY 
CARRIED 





= 


@Oar1°)9 Model Machine saws faster, runs easier and will 
mger than ever, Adjusted in a minute to suit a 
ld boy or strc sage st man, Ask for catalog No, 
alo ow pri st order gets agency 


Belding Sawing Mach. Con, 161 W. St. Chicago, i 











Feeding Questions 
Barley for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have always raised hogs, and I 
like the work. I hate to quit the hog 
business therefore, because I can’t buy 
corn at less than $1.50 per bushel. For 
this reason I have bought some barley 
at 95 cents a bushel, and plan to use 
that for my brood sows and pigs, until 
the next corn: crop is ripe. Have I 
made a mistake in thinking that I can 
make a profit on raising hogs with 
barley at 95 cents a bushel? If I were 
sure that I could not make any profit 
to speak of, I would sell the barley 
again and also the brood sows, and go 
out of the hog business until I can 
buy corn at a reasonable price. If you 
think it advisable to go ahead and 
raise a few pigs, how would it be to 
use tankage in connection with the 
barley? Oats are about 65 cents per 
bushel. I have a mill, and intend to 
grind the barley for the sows and pigs 
when the weather warms up in the 
spring so I can soak it.” 

As an average of several tests at 
the South Dakota and Minnesota sta- 
tions, they found barley about 90 per 
cent as efficient as corn in putting 
gains on hogs. Barley contains just a 
little more bone and muscle-building 
material than corn, but it is almost as 
essential to feed tankage with barley 
as with corn. One big disadvantage of 
barley as compared with corn is that it 
must be ground. Considering the both- 
er of grinding and everything, we be- 
lieve that barley at 95 cents a bushel 
is practically equivalent to corn at 
$1.35. As to whether or not our cor- 
respondent is warranted in staying in 
the hog business with corn at $1.35, we 
do not know. We rather suspect that 
he will make no serious mistake in 
breeding his average number of brood 
sows. Of course no one can make any 
very intelligent predictions as to the 
hog market in the fall of 1919. There 
are lots of hogs in the country at the 
present time, and prices on the whole 
are fairly favorable, and we presume 
that farmers will probably be justified 
in breeding about the normal number 
of sows 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed his sows an average daily ration 
of about a quarter of a pound of tank- 
tage, together with about four pounds 
of barley meal or whatever is neces- 
sary to keep the sows in the flesh de- 
sired. We rather doubt the advisabil- 
ity of feeding much oats at 65 cents a 
bushel with barley and tankage at the 
prices generally prevailing. 














Fattening Heifer Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty-five head of good 
heifers averaging around 800 to 900 
pounds, which I expect to feed until 
April or May and then ship. Do you 
think that it would pay to feed them 
any corn? I have silage and cotton- 
seed meal. The cottonseed meal cost 
me $64.75 a ton and the corn $1.25 per 
bushel. However, I think that corn 
will be worth $1.50 before May. For 
roughage I have oat straw.” 

It is pretty hard to say just what is 
the future of the -fat cattle market. 
During January, February and March 
of last winter, the Food Administration 
talked against the feeding of much 
corn to cattle, ‘and used its influence 
in such a way that cattle feeders dur- 
ing these months lost very seriously on 
what corn they fed their steers. Since 
March of last winter, there has been 
a rather serious shortage of fat cattle, 
and during the greater part of the time 
there has been a profit in the feeding 
of corn to steers. The Food Adminis- 
tration now keeps discreetly silent as 
to attitude toward the feeding of 
corn to fattening cattle thin winter. 
However, if a surplus of fat cattle 
came on the market, there might again 
be a revival of the talk that the feeding 
of corn in large amounts to cattle is 
uneconomic. 

If fat cattle sell relatively as well 
next April and May as they are now 
selling, we believe that there will be a 


its 





ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handie al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest prices— 
for our price let 


Ask 


good profit in the feeding of consider- 
able corn to fattening cattle. We are 
assuming the corn to be worth $1.25 to 
$1.35 per bushel. If the corn is figured 
to be $1.50 or more per bushel, the 
situation is rather dubious. The. safe 





301-303 Peart St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











thing for our correspondent to do is 
to feed his heifers all the silage and 
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Whole Set Sharpened in Two Hours 


Without Drawing.the Temper 


And sharpened a lot better than if you had them sheared. You save 
time and money. Sharp discs save your horses and you get more and 
better work done. When you have a Luther ‘‘Hummer”’ Tool Sharpener 
on the farm ail your tools,—mower sickles, too—are in tip top cutting 
shape all the time. The ‘‘Hummer”’ is the fastest tool sharpener made 
and it will not draw the temper. 


The secret is in the wheels of DIMO GRIT—the most wonderful grind- 
ing substance known today. The ‘‘Hummer”’ itself is built like a cream 
separator, with ball bearings and worm gear drive. When you pedal it the 
wheels spin around a mile a minute. The head swivels so you can grind 
the most awkward tool easily and conveniently. 


Ask your hardware dealer or general storekeeper. If he doesn’t sell the 
“Hummer” send us his name. We wili see that he supplies you. 


fiMo-GRit Best age No. 51 


P THE WHEEL FOR STEEL 4 One of the 


This remarkable abrasive substance is best ally 


made in great electric furnaces. It can paper eee 
not be produced in any other way. You grinders 
can not get genuine DIMO GRIT wheels made. 


except on Luther tool sharpeners. 


Send 6c in Stamps 
for a DIMO GRIT pocket stone. Try it for 
your jack knife and see for ——— —_ 
quickly it does put on an edge. 


any position from horizon- 
tal to vertical. Special tool 
rest and holder. 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. Co. 


The Largest Makers of Farm Repair Tools in the World 
MILWAUKEE, 











WISCONSIN 
* Highest quality— 


Cajun po Products 


. Afford best protection obtainable from fire, 
— lightning and storms. Durable=rust-resistant. 









: 2% Sh Made from ApoLio-Krvstoxe Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets- 
hich quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured for Culverts, Si! 
Tanks, Boot ne. Spouting, and all exposed s heet z 1etal work. Look for the Keystone added below reguiar ti 
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marks— 
Plates axe 


AME RIC AN SHEET AND TIN PLATE Tony General Offices: Frick — Pittsburgh, Pa 
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licates that Copper Steel! is + 





d by leading dealers KEYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing 1 





ally adapted for residences ar buildings Se nd for free ““Better Buildings’ bookl« 
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Insures More Pork Per Bushel 


It supplies water at the right temperature winter and summer,—the 
pure, clean water that is so necessary for the health and growth of stock. 
necessity for every successful hog raiser. 
Guaranteed non-freezable. 
Automatic feed. 


vents disease. 
labor. 


















Will not freeze, even in 40 degrees below zero weather. 
Simple, easy to operate. Always accessible. Pre- 

An “‘all-year-round” waterer. Saves time and 
Increases stock profits. 


If your dealer does not handle it, order direct. Freight 
id. Send for prices, catalog, our guarantee. 
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SIOUX CITY. IOWA 
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Will you be — with 10 or 15 
bushels less per =e pes Teng ag 
nee proce = on 
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It’s 8 machines in 1—Gr 
Grader—Cieaner—Corn Sorter. It wi i 






lf not write 


Fewer ; 


230 N. W. 4th St. 
NEWTON, 1OwaA 











A FREE BOOKA 
That TELLS 






The reading of this FREE 
book has shown thousands 
of other horse owners the 
way to permanently cure 
their lame and useless horses. 
It will show you. It tells 
in plain language exactly 
how to diagnose and treat 
58 kinds of lameness—the 
sifted-out results of over 
24 years’ experience with 
satished users. 


SAVE-The -HORSE 


Trade Mark Registe 


eawoenn 
Sangre 





more than 250,000 


Remedy is backed by a Signed <a 
your money aint it fails to cure SPAVIN, 
Ringbone, Thoropin or Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, 
Hoof, or Tendon Disease—horse works. 

Write today for advice on any horse ailment, and 
get BOOK, sample of Guarante.i-Bond—ALL Free. 


TROY oo. co. ma St. ag ager N. Y. 
Druggists Everywhere sell Save- 

CONTRACT or we send by Parcel Post or oe paid. 

eR a I SUR 


Bog Spavin 


ons oo o henaees without scarring 





Fleming’ s Spavin Liquid 
pecial remedy for all soft 
sige ya as 











TRAP AND SHIP TO 


McMILLAN 


ene in 


AND GET HIGHEST PRICES, HONEST GRADING, 

PROMPT CASH RETURNS, FREE ILLUSTRATED 

TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS : : : : 3 
Write for Price List 

















RAW FURS: 


p to us for MORE ee prompt 
irns, FAIR grad Get our 


MARKET HEPORT and LAIST. 
s RELIABLE. 


CENTRAL FUR CO 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Health — Comfort — Convenience 
: t go out in the snow or nasty weather to an 
Gnsightly, germ-breeding, disease-spreading, 
Outdoor privy. No more colds, rheumatism, etc, 


Wolverine Chemical Toilet 


Endorsed by health Mcials. Odorless, Seni-¢ 
tary, Germ Proof. Ne water, 
Cesspool. Easy to install. Upkeep f tess 






ably low. Write for free book. 


Dui Stee! Products 


Products Co., 93 Main St.,Lansing, Mich. 
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oat straw they will eat, tagutlee with 
about three pounds of cottonseed meal, 
and in case the market looks rather 
favorable late in the winter he might 
add some corn, gradually increasing to 
an average daily ration of eight or nine 
pounds. 





Oats Versus Tankage for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding my spring shotes all 
the ear corn-and tankage they will eat. 
Is this ration all right, or should I feed 
some oats? Corn is $1.35 per bushel, 
tankage is $5.50 per cwt., and oats are 
65 cents per bushel Will it pay to 
sell oats and buy tasukage at these 
prices?” 

At the Wisconsin station, by feeding 
their pigs a mixture of two parts of 
ground ¢orn and one part of whole oats 
they were able to secure a hundred 
pounds of gain with 164 pounds of 
whole oats and 328 pounds of ground 
corn. When they fed this same mix- 
ture, except that they ground the oats, 
they were able to secure a hundred 
pounds of gain with 268 pounds of 
ground corn and 134 pounds of ground 
Oats. It paid big to grind the oats. 

If our correspondent must feed his 
oats whole, we certainly would advise 
him to sell the oats at 65 cents per 
bushel and buy tankage at $5.50 per 
cwt. If he can grind the oats con- 
veniently at an expense not exceeding 
5 cents per bushel, it might pay him 
three parts of corn. In any case, how- 
ever, we would continue feeding tank- 
age. It is pretty hard to beat a straight 
corn and tankage ration, especially 
during the latter part of the feeding 
period. Oats make a pretty fair grow- 
ing feed, and, moreover, they have 
been selling relatively cheap in com- 
parison with corn. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that whenever oats 
are added to the ration, they reduce 


| the rate of gain on account of the hulls, 





If our correspondent is in a hurry to 
get his hogs to market, we advise him 
to use only corn and tankage. If he 
doesn’t mind taking two or three weeks 
longer to fatten them he might feed 
considerable oats as a substitute for 
corn. 





Ration for Pure-Bred Hogs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have just bought four nice Poland 
China gilts and a fine young boar. 
Please give me a ration, regardless of 
expense, which will make the best 
growth. I am very anxious to make a 
9$00-pound boar, as the one I have pur- 
chased has the breeding, and all that 
is needed is a ration that will make 
the bone and muscle. The gilts weigh 
about 190 pounds each, and the boar 
285 pounds, at nine months of age. 
Would it be advisable to use a differ- 
ent ration for the boar than for the 
sows? I have corn, tankage, oats, oil 


meal, shorts and hominy feed, and 
will buy any other feed that you sug- 
gest.” 


Our correspondent has a fine assort- 
ment of feed, but since expense is no 
object we suggest that he go to some 
bother to get in addition skim-milk, 
buttermilk or one of ‘the prepared but- 
termilk products, either in semi-solid 
or powdered form. Tankage is a very 
superior bone and muscle-building 
feed, but these milk products are bet- 
ter yet 

In the case of animals which are to 
be marketed at 200 to 300 pounds in 
weight, the most rapid gains are se- 
cured by putting them on self-feeders 
of corn and tankage, with a little 
something in the way of milk feed in 
addition. But in the case of hogs that 
are to be grown out to a great weight 
and used for breeding purposes, there 
is some reason for thinking that it is 
not wise to push them along quite so 
rapidly 

We suggest that our correspondent 
use as a basis for his breeding hog ra- 
tion one-quarter of a pound of tankage 


per head daily, one pound of oats, and 
corn according to the appetite and 
condition. In addition we would sug- 


gest that he feed what he feels he can 
afford in the way of skim-milk, butter- 
milk or proprietary buttermilk prod- 
ucts. As long as the sows are not in 
pig, we would handle them and the 
boar in the same way. As soon as the 
sows are in pig. we would put them 
on an average daily ration of about a 
quarter of a pound of tankage and four 
or five pounds of corn or whatever is 
necessary to keep them in good flesh 
but not too fat. 


WALLACES® FARMER 











Where Does Your 
Money Go 


Let us send you free'a copy of Bickmore’s 
Farm Account Book, tens of thousands of 
which are in use by farmers throughout the 
country every year. Know how much you have taken in 


for corn, wheat, oats, hay, cattle, pigsand every other farm product. Know how much you have paid 
out for seeds, implements, tools, building materials, labor, stock, insurance, taxes and every other 
thing you buy. We will gladly send you this book free with our compliments, together with a 
trial size box of Bickmore’s Gall Cure, if you send us 10c to cover the cost of postage and packing. 
This book contains 64 pages for pen or pencil. Designed 
especially for farmers. 





FARM 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


Guard Your Profits 


Use this account book and put your farm on a true 
businesslike basis. Know just what you are making and 
where you are makingit. Locate the wastes and leaks 
and stop them up. Enlarge your profits without doing 
a stroke of extra work, by keeping your accounts so you 
know just where you stand at all times, 


Helps Figure Income Tax 


Helps figure income tax. This fine book will help you 
figure your income tax by keeping a record of all incomes 


and expenditures. , ait ie 
BICKMORE’S GALL CURE ta 


Biekmore’s Gall Cure is the standard remedy for bruises, cuts, rope burns or 7 Old Town, Me. 
any wounds on horses or cattle. Cures collar and saddle galls while the horse 
works—no lost cage des for chapped te ee Sone. f wn als mange i d 4 I 
Yote the work-horse trade-mar| ecept no sub % - 

stitute. At your dealer’s or direct from ms oP ag or Book ana Cur 
us. Send the coupon or letter e nclosing ore xo ickmore 8 Ga ure, 
10e. to cover postage and packing, end a 
we will Mot yoo Bickmore’s Farm 
Account Book and Trial Size box 
of Bickmore’s Gall Cure. Write .# 
now before you forget. ¢ 


The Bickmore Co. 
Box 201 


5 Sarkettaxir toes Old Town, Me. yf 











Special Features 


The book shows you how to keep 
crop costs by lots; labor charges 
against crops; crop rotation rec 
ords. Contains also a table to 
keep accurate record of your 
breeding dates, etc. Also a Work- 
man’s Time Sheet and W age Table 
—saves a world of bother. Also, 
pages for Inventory; table e 
of standard weights of all c 
farm products. Also di- P2 
rections as to how to a 
measure land; corn 
on cob in cribs; 
hay in different 4 
style stacks, 
etc., etc. 











enclose I¢c for postage and 
packing. Please send me your 


other skin diseases. 


Name 
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RACCOON 





GET QUICK CASH FROM 


FUNSTEN 


WeNeed Millions of Mink,Skunk, 
Rabbit Skins, Etc., and Witter Pay TORT: Phic ror reas 


Fonsten pom will receive over where you know you will get cor- 
$5,000,000 for furs this season. Your rect grading, fairest treatment, 
share is waiting for you. Ship now! liberal returns and immediate 



















Right now furs are prime—mar- cash! Ship to Funsten and keep 
ket is active—prices are high. Don’t on shipping to Funsten_ through 
ns. Don’ é seatteryour the season. Trapper’s Guide and 






yourskir 
wege Shipments. Sell your furs Shipping Tags sent Free, Write. 


RFUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 


Tigre 
; International Fur Exchange 
(848 FUNSTEN 


ener ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Anti-Freezing “Stock” ‘Waterer 


Waters all kinds of stock. Operates automatically. 
No ice in winter, water cool in summer, 


Backed by Fourteen Years of Service 


Write 


Arapahoe, Nebraska 


Information Free. 


RICHARDS MFG. CO., 





Ship your hides to Cownie, the 
old reliable tanner, 





your order at a greater savil 
fan ever before. Service and 
01 . 


OWNIETANNING 


DES woes 


WE WANT YOURI FURS ond SKINS 


Deal with us, and get full prices, honest grading 

and prompt remittances. ¢ are close to you. Try 

us. Send for special price list. We'll keep you posted 

the entire season. ighest references. sk your 
about us. We tan Hides for Robes and Coats 
Send for free catalog. Write today. 


OHSMAN & SONS CO., BOX 722 CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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E. J. EDWARDS, ALTA, IOWA | 


Annual Duroc Jersey Sale 
On January 14, 1919 








40 HEAD OF BRED SOWS AND GILTS 


Sired by such boars as The Pathfinder and Top Sensation, and 
bred to Col. Rajah and Tax Payer Orion 


Two gilts sired by THE PATHFINDER, seven gilts by TOP SENSATION. There are 
four sisters to TAX PAYER ORION, sired by KING ORION CHERRY JR. by KING 
ORION and out of a GOLDEN MODEL dam. 


This is the best offering I have ever placed before the public. Every one is an 
outstanding good one.: They have more size and stretch than any I have raised heretofore, and mated to these two great 
boars should produce the kind and type we are all looking for. The herd is cholera immune. | 


THE SALE WILL BE HELD IN ALTA. WRITE FOR CATALOG. ADDRESS 


E. J. EDWARDS, J. R. THOMPSON, C. C. RUTLEDGE, R. C. POINT, Auctioneers ALTA, IOWA 


Bids may be sent to any of the auctioneers or to H. L. CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer representative, in my care. 
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IDUROC JERSEY SALE} 


ALBERT L. HYZER, STORM LAKE, IOWA 




















January 15, 1919 


IN THE EVENING 


at Storm Lake. lowa 


37 Head. All Immuned 


4 Aged Sows 2 Fail Yearlings 
5 Spring Yearlings 
18 Fall Gilts 8 Spring Gilts 




















The offering is sired by such noted boars as King the Col., Orion’s Cherry King, Critic B., High Model and Lincoln Model, and will 
be bred for early farrow to I Am a Col., Top Orion King and Investor Col. This is one of the best offerings Ihave ever soid. They | 
are big and well developed and bred right. The catalog gives all particulars, Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, | 


ALBERT L. HYZER, STORM LAKE, IOWA 
































Auctioneer, COL. J. R. THOMPSON H. L. CANTINE will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at this sale 
Hi 
| 
35 Head of Extra Good | 
Duroc Sows | 
10 Tried Sows and RALPH WITTER, STORM LAKE, IOWA | 


25 Gilts 


1} On Thursday, January 16th 








rich in quality and breeding. They will be bred 

for early farrow to IAM GREAT WONDER by 
GREAT WONDER I AM, and PAL’S WONDER by 
PAL’S FANCY by PAL’S PREMIER, the undefeated 
champion at seven shows. The catalog gives all par- 
ticulars. Write for it. Address 


RALPH WITTER. . Storm Lake. lowa 





Sired by such noted boars as Joe King Orion, 
Grant’s Model Topper, and several are grand- en J. R. THOMPSON, Auctioneer. 
daughters of the great Pathfinder. Send bids in my care to H. L. CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 























Y OFFERING is not large in numbers, but is lf 














